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WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
SuBcoMMirrEE on Employment Opportunities, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2261, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Williams, Hayes, 
Atkins, Hawkins, Gunderson, and Owens. 

Staff present: Tun Minor, staff director; Eric P. Jensen, deputy 
staff director; Paul Cano, legislative assistant; and Genevieve Gal- 
breath, chief clerk/staff assistant; and Dr. Beth Buehlmann, Re- 
publican staff director for education. 

[Text of H.R. 1090 and H.R. 1722 follows:] 
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99th congress tt T> •« /\ A A 
18T Session H, K. lUilU 

I 

To amend part B of title II of the Job Training Partnership Act to require the 
establishment of an education component in the summer youth employment 
programs under that part. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
February 7, 1985 

Mr. Williams (for himself, Mr. Leland, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Traxler, Mr. 
BiAOOi, Mr. Bereuter, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Ackerman, Mr. Waxman, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. Herman, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Hoeton, Mr. Owens, Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Kolter, Mr. LaFalCE, and Mr. Lowry of Washington) introduced the 
following bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend part B of title 11 of the Job Training Partnership Act 
to require the establishment of an education component in 
the summer youth employment programs under that part. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SHORT TITIiE 

4 Section 1. This Act may be cited as the "Summer 

5 Youth Employment, Training, and Education Act of 1985". 

6 FINDINGS 

7 Sec. 2. The Congress finds that — 
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1 (1) economically disadvantaged youth are likely to 

2 experience decay in their achievement scores during 

3 the summer; 

4 (2) a significant portion of the difference in leam- 

5 ing from year-to-year between disadvantaged and ad- 

6 vantaged youth may occur during the summer; 

7 (3) disadvantaged youth who are behind one grade 

8 level or more in school are at-risk of dropping out of 

9 school; 

10 (4) individualized, self-paced remedial instruction 

11 is effective and the preferred approach in reversing 

12 these trends with economically disadvantaged youth 

13 and can produce modest and lasting gains in basic aca- 

14 demic and functional competency skills; and 

15 (6) when achievement scores can be raised during 

16 the summer, especially for youth aged 14-15, high 

17 school drop-out rates may be reduced. 

18 PURPOSES 

19 Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act to convert the 

20 existing summer youth employment program to a program 

21 that— 

22 (1) provides youth with basic academic and func- 

23 tional competencies, 

24 (2) provides counseling on the connection between 

25 skills and job prospects, 
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1 (3) involves those who are behind in school in 

2 combined work experience and remedial education ac- 

3 tivities, and 

4 (4) develops individual remedial strategies for each 

5 young person to pursue during the school year. 

6 ' AMENDMENT TO JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 

7 Sec. 4. (a) Part B of title n of the Job Training Part- 

8 nership Act is amended to read as follows: 

9 "Part B— Summer Youth Employment, Training 

10 AND Education Programs 

11 "authorization of appropriations allotment and 

12 allocation 

13 "Sec. 251. (a) From the funds appropriated under sec- 

14 tion 3(b), the Secretary shall first allocate to Guam, the 

15 Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the 

16 Pacific Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and entities 

17 eligible under section 401 the same percentage of funds as 

18 were available to such areas and entities for the summer 

19 youth program in the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 

20 which the determination is made. 

21 "(b) The remainder of sums appropriated pursuant to 

22 section 3(b) shall be allotted among States in accordance with 

23 section 201(b) and allocated among service delivery areas 

24 within States in accordance with section 202(a)(2) and (3), 

25 except that each service delivery area shall be allotted an 

26 amount equal to at least 90 per centum of the amount avail- 
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1 able to such area for the summer youth program in the fiscal 

2 year p^-^ceding the fiscal year for which the determination is 

3 made. If the amount appropriated pursuant to section 3(b) is 

4 not sufficient to provide 90 per centum of such amount to 

5 each such area, the amount allocated to each area shall be 

6 ratably reduced, 

7 "(c) Allotments and allocations under this section shall 

8 be made in accordance \vith section 162 and shall be avail- 

9 able for planning purposes before the beginning of the 

10 summer months for which allotted and allocated. 

11 "use OF FUNDS 

12 "Sec. 252. (a) Funds available under this part may be 

13 used for — 

14 "(1) individualized, self-paced basic and remedial 

15 academic and functional competency development, in- 

16 stitutional and on-the-job training, work experience 

17 programs, employment counseling, occupational train- 

18 ing, preparation for work, outreach and enrollment ac- 

19 tivities, employability assessment, job referral and 

20 placement, job search and job club activities, and any 

21 other employment or job training activity designed to 

22 improve academic achievement and to give employ- 

23 ment to eligible individuals or prepare them for, and 

24 place them in, employment- and 

25 "(2) supportive ser\nces necessary to enable such 

26 individuals to participate in the program. 
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1 "(b)(1) Funds available under this part shall be used so 

2 that participants spend a portion of their time on individual- 

3 ized, self-paced, remedial and basic academic and functional 

4 competency development and achieve standards established 

5 and developed in each service delivery area under section 

6 106(b)(2). 

7 "(2) The portion of a participant's time spent on eompe- 

8 tency development under paragraph (1) shall be in addition 

9 to, and not in place of, regular employment under this part. 

10 "(c)(1) Funds made available under this part may not be 

11 used to provide cmplojTnent to any individual who fails to 

12 comply with attendance standards established by the service 

13 delivery area with respect to the education components of the 

14 programs under this part. 

15 "(2) Funds made available under this part may not be 

16 used to compensate or reward participants for attendance at 

17 education components of programs under this part, except as 

18 provided in section 255(c)(10)(B). 

19 "limitations 

20 "Sec. 253. (9) Programs under this part (other than 

21 planning therefor) shall be conducted during the summer 

22 montl.s. 

23 "(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), individuals eli- 

24 gible under this part shall be economically disadvantaged 

25 youth. 
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1 "(c) Eligible individuals aged 14 or 15 shall, if appropri- 

2 ate and set forth in the job training plan, be eligible for 

3 summer youth programs under this part. 

4 "appucable provisions 

5 "Sec. 254. Private industry councils established under 

6 title I, chief elected officials. State job training coordinating 

7 councils, and Governors shall have the same authority, duties 

8 and responsibilities with respect to planning and administra- 

9 tion of funds available under this part as private industry 

10 councils, cliief elected officials. State job training coordinat- 

11 ing councils, and Governors have for funds available under 

12 part A of title n. 

13 "matching requirements 

14 "Sec. 255. (a)(1) Each private industry council estab- 

15 lished under title I shall, for any program year beginning 

16 after June 30, 1987, make available from non-Federal 

17 sources lor use in the programs conducted under this part in 

18 its service delivery area an amount equal to not less than 1.5 

19 per centum of the amount made available to that area under 

20 this part for the applicable program year. 

21 "(2) Each such private industry council may, for pro- 

22 gram years beginning July i, 1985, and July 1, 1986, make 

23 available from non-Federal sources for use h the programs 

24 conducted under this part in its service delivery area an 

25 amount equal to not less than 1.5 per centuii of the amount 
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1 made available to that area under this poxt for the applicable 

2 program year, 

3 "(3) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), no service delivery 

4 area shall (for any program year beginning after June 30, 

5 1987)— 

6 "(A) make available under this subsection less 

7 than $20,000; or 

8 "(B) be required to make available under this sub- 

9 section an amount in excess of $100,000. 

10 "(4) Each private industry council shall notify the State 

11 of the amount it will make available under this subsection for 

12 any program year by the April 1 preceding that program 

13 year. 

14 "(b)(1) For program years beginning after June 30, 

15 1987, each State shall provide to each private industry coun- 

16 cil an amount equal to the amount made available by such 

17 council under subsection (a)(1). States may provide such 

18 amount f/om non-Federal sources or may use funds available 

19 to them under section 20^(b)(l) and (3) of this x\ct and under 

20 chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 

21 Act of 1981. 

22 "(2) For program years beginning July 1, 1985, and 

23 July 1, 1986, each State shall reserve 1.5 percent of the 

24 amount allotted to such State under section 201(b)(1) and (3). 

25 Such reserved amounts shall be allocated among private in- 
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1 dustry councils in proportion to the amounts made available 

2 hy such councils under subsection {a){2). 

3 "(c)(1) Amounts required to be made available or pro- 

4 vided under this section shall be used — 

5 "(A) to support the education and training compo- 

6 nents of the programs under this part; 

7 "(B) to provide bonuses to participants for 

8 achievement of academic and functional competence; 

9 and 

10 "(C) after complying with subparagraphs (A) and 

11 (B), to create additional employment opportunities 

12 under this part. 

13 "(2) Amounts required to be made available or provided 

14 under this section may be in cash or in-kind. Amounts made 

15 available or provided in-kind shall be in the form of state-of- 

16 the-art basic and remedial education materials and equipment 

17 suitable for use for programs under this part for the applica- 

18 ble program year. 

19 "assessment of participant competency 

20 improvement 

• 21 "Sec. 256. (a) Each service delivery area receiving 

22 funds under this part shall maintain complete records on the 

23 improvemenl.* m academic and functional competency at- 

24 tained by participants in programs under this part. Such 

25 records shall be compiled by reference to State and locally 

ERIC J , 
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1 determined general education diploma and basic education 

2 competency requirements. 

3 "(b) Summaries of the records maintained under subsec- 

4 tion (a) shall be submitted by the service delivery area to the 

5 State. A report on the summaries received by the State shall 

6 be transmitted to the Secretary annually, and the Secretary 

7 shall include an analysis of such reports in the Secretary's 

8 annual report under section 169(d)/'. 

9 (b) Section 202(b)(1) of such Act is amended by insert- 

10 ing before the period at the end thereof the following: and 

11 to carry out section 255, relating to matching requirements 

12 for summer youth programs". 
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99th CONGRESS U Q 1 ^OO 
1ST Session K. i I 

To authoriee the appropriation of addiUonil funds for a summer youth educational 
enhancement program. 



m THE HOUSE OF EEPEESENTATIVES 
March 26, 1985 

Mr Fish (for himself, Mr. Edoab, Ms. Oakae, Mr. Williams, Mr. Woetley, 
Mr. KosTMAYEB, Mr. Dwyee of New Jersey, Mr. Millee of California, 
Mr Tbaxlee» and Mrs. Johnson) introduced the follo\wng bill; which was 
riferred to the Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To authorize the appropriation of additional funds for a summer 
youth educational enhancement program. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representor 

2 thes of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SHORT TITIiE 

4 Section 1. This Act may be cit^d as the "Summer 

5 Youth Educational Enhancement Act". 

6 STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 

7 Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

8 (1) there exist serious deficiencies in basic educa- 

9 tional attainment among many youth, particularly 
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1 among those youth who are economically disadvan- 

2 taged; 

3 (2) findings from research show that these defi- 

4 ciencies are aggravated during the sununer months 

5 when disadvantaged youth actually regress in educa- 

6 tional attainment compared to their more advantaged 

7 peers; and 

8 (3) Congress has previously stated its interest in 

9 enhancing basic educational attainment in both chapter 

10 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 

11 Act and part B of title 11 of the Job Training Partner- 

12 ship Act (summer youth emplojinent and training pro- 

13 grams). 

14 STATEMENT OF PUEPOSE 

15 Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act — 

16 (1) to reaffirm the Congress' intention that the 

17 sununer youth employment and training programs in- 

18 elude a component for remediation of basic educational 

19 deficiencies; and 

20 (2) to provide additional incentives, beginning in 

21 the summer of 1985, to encourage State and local au- 

22 thorities to prepare disadvantaged youth for sustained 

23 academic achievement and entry into the workforce. 

24 AUTHORIZATION AND ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

25 Sec. 4. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated to 

26 the Department of Education for fiscal year 1985 and each of 

ERIC , I 
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1 the three succeeding fiscal years $100,000,000 to carry out 

2 this Act 

3 (b) Funds appropriated pursuant to subsectioi\ (a) for 

4 any fiscal year shall be allocated among State education 

5 agencies in proportion to their allocations for the preceding 

6 fiscal year under chapter 1 of the Educational Consoidation 

7 and Improvement Act of 1981. 

8 (c) Section 594 of such Act (relating to the availability 

9 of appropriations) shall apply to funds appropriated to carry 

10 out activities under this Act. 

11 USE OF funds; agreements and applications 

12 Sec. 5. (a) Funds allocated to a State educational 

13 agency pursuant to section 4(b) for any fiscal year shall be 

14 made available by such agency to local educational agencies 

15 within that State for expenditure for programs that — 

16 (1) provide basic and remedial education to par- 

17 ticipants m the summer youth employment and training 

18 programs operated under part B of title 11 of the Job 

19 Training Partnership Act; and 

20 (2) are operated in conjunction with such employ- 

21 ment and training programs. 

22 (b) In order to receive funds under this Act from a State 

23 educational agency, a local educational agency shall enter 

24 into an agreement with the administrative entity (under the 

25 Job Training Partnership Act) for the appropriate service de- 

26 livery area. Such agreement shall provide for the operation of 
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1 programs under this Act in accordance with the requirements 

2 of subsection (a). 



3 (e) The State educational agency may approve an appli- 

4 cation by a local educational agency for a grant from funds 

5 under this Act if the application — 

6 (1) contains or is accompanied by the agreement 

7 required by subsection (b); and 

8 (2) provides assurances satisfactory to the State 

9 educational agency that the programs described are of 

10 sufficient size, scope, and quality to give reasonable 

11 promise of substantial progress toward meeting the 

12 special educational needs of the youth being served. 

13 DEFINITIONS 

14 Sec. 6. As used in this Act — 

15 (1) the terms "State educational agency" and 

16 "local educational agency" have the meanings provided 

17 in section 595(a) of the Education Consolidation and 

18 Improvement Act; 

19 (2) the term "administrative entity" has the 

20 meaning provided in section 4 of the Job Training 

21 Partnership Act; and 

22 (3) the term "service delivery area" means a 

23 service delivery area established under section 101 of 

24 such Act. 
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Mr. Martinez. The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
will now come to order. 

Let me explain what will happen here in the next few minutes. I 
am going to have to leave to go to a press conference. I am going to 
make my opening statement and turn the meeting over to Mr. Wil- 
liams. Mr. Williams will conduct the meeting, and Mr. Edgar will 
be our first witness. 

This summer more than 1.5 million young individuals will flood 
the labor market. Many of them lacking the basic training and 
education necessary to land a job. They will search for employment 
in an atmosphere in which more than one-third of the minority 
youth population are unemployed and one in which more than 20 
percent of our high school graduates are illiterate. 

In my district in southern California alone, the youth unemploy- 
ment rate has reached over 20 percent and the dropout rate re- 
flects one of the Nation's worst, at nearly 50 percent 

This bleak reality is reflected best in the words of a young His- 
panic student when he said. As young adults and children, we have 
a lot of pressure. When we see the statistics and we see what it 
may be like for us in the future, it scares you. You know, and you 
think, can I really make it out there in the world? 

It is a shame to think of the numbers of our Nation's young gen- 
eration that are being wasted— wasted because their individual 
training and educational needs are neither recognized nor met. 

Recent studies show us that this lack of attention to the basic 
training and educational skills shown to our young people is the 
major reason why our disadvantaged youth find it so difficult to 
gain employment and stay in school. 

Never before have we known so much about the complexities 
which surround youth unemployment and the pressures which 
cause high dropout rates. It is important that we utilize these find- 
ings in order that we may begin to offset these terrible trends. 

Research shows us that the two major reasons for disadvantaged 
youth dropping out of school lie in poor performance in school and 
teenage parenthood. Studies also reveal that teenagers that experi- 
ence academic problems by the eighth or ninth grade are at higher 
risk of dropping out than their high school peers. 

Research further suggests that disadvantaged youth lose much of 
the educational skills over the summer that they have learned 
during the school year. These findings illustrate the importance of 
summer as a critical period in the academic development of disad- 
vantaged youth. 

A number of entitlement programs have responded directly to 
these findings by offering disadvantaged youth the educational 
services necessary to avoid dropping out of school. 

In these programs, job training is coupled with education during 
the summer months in order to stem the learning losses which usu- 
ally occur during the summer. In addition to the employment and 
training offered, these youths are provided with intensive remedi- 
ation in basic skills such as reading and math. 

Such programs also seek to increase the teenager's ability to 
make responsible decisions about sexuality in order to reduce the 
chances of teenage parenthood. 
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The significance of proposals which seek to reduce our Nation s 
high dropout rate cannot be underscored. If we are to affect the 
basic educational and training difficulties of our disadvantaged 
youth population, it is vitally essential that we offer our young 
people the individual instruction that they need to graduate from 
high school. 

Programs which add an educational component to summer em- 
ployment programs enhance a participant's marketability in the 
eyes of employers who place a high premiums on basic educational 
skills. 

With that, I will turn the meeting over to Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We look 
forward to your return before long. 

We will go immediately to our friend and colleague. Congress- 
man Bob Edgar, who has demonstrated leadership as well as great 
concern regarding youth and their employability. 

We are pleased to welcome you here today. Bob. 

And before you begin, I want to note that all prepared state- 
ments will be entered into the record in their entirety. We encour- 
age the witnesses^ if they have a lengthy prepared statement, to 
focus on the highlighting of it. 

I also want to take this opportunity to remind the subcommittee 
that under House committee rules, each of the members will be 
limited within the 5-minute rule. 

Bob, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB EDGAR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you and Chairman Martinez for holding these 
hearings, which I think are on a vital issue. I don't think there are 
any more important domestic issues than employment for our 
young people and literacy for our young people, and I think the 
hearing today will couple on both of those issues. 

Let me introduce one of my staff people. Linda Spencer is with 
the Northeast-Midwest Congressional Coalition, who developed this 
legislation. And working with Congressman Hamilton Fish, who is 
the lead sponsor of the bill that I would like to testify on, H.R. 
1722, w6 have developed this legislative package in order to meet a 
very important need of our young people, many of which are unem- 
ployed. 

Young people in general experience higher levels of unemploy- 
ment than adults. Currently the national unemployment rate is 7.3 
percent, while for 16 to 19 year olds it is 17.7 percent. For black 
teenagers, who have an unemployment rate of nearly 40 percent, 
the picture is especially dismal. 

One recent study found that less than 3 percent of the more than 
5 million jobs created in 1983 and in the first quarter of 1984 went 
to teenagers. These statistics do not reflect those young people who 
are not counted and those who are underemployed. 

Private employers agree that one of the msyor deterrents young 
job seekers face is the lack of basic skills. Estimates from the Na- 
tional Assessment of Education Progress indicate that up to 20 per- 
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cent of last year's high school graduates were functionally illiter- 
ate. Obviously, this number is even higher for those who drop out. 

In some urban schools in this country, schools like those in 
Philadelphia, the dropout rate is greater than 50 percent, and this 
figure does not include the many students who are officially en- 
rolled in school but attend irregularly. 

Another problem many disadvantaged young people have is the 
lack of work experience. Because of generally high unemployment 
m poverty areas, poor youth often do not have much access to 
working adults who could link them with their first job. 

Title nB of the Training Partnership Act, JTPA, is providing 
almost 700,000 disadvantaged youngsters the opportunity to gain 
desperately needed work experience. It has been estunated that 80 
percent of the participants, all of whom are economically disadvan- 
taged, are two or more grade levels behind in school. 

Yet the Summer Youth Employment and Training Program, 
though authorized to provide remedial education programs to par- 
ticipants, spends virtually no funds on such important activities. 

A recent survey completed by Grinker, Walker and Associates re- 
veals the low priority of basic remedial education programs among 
the activities funded under the Job Training Partnership Program. 
This study, funded by the National Commission for Employment 
Policy, found that 40 percent of the sites provided no basic remedi- 
al education for adults or youth. For those sites that do provide re- 
medial education, only 6 percent of the funds are spent on this ac- 
tivity. 

^ Now, the legislation we are proposing, the Summer Youth Educa- 
tional Enhancement Program, reaffirms Congress' intention to 
focus attention on the resources of eradicating unemployment and 
illiteracy in this country. In the past decade, we have invested bil- 
lions of dollars to test and develop the most effective approaches to 
best enhance the employ ability of our young people. 

There is^ clear evidence that the best results come from programs 
that combine remedial education as well as work experience. 

Let me focus on some of the particular provisions of H.R. 1722. 

First, funds for remedial education purposes would be channeled 
through chapter 1 allocation to the State education agencies. These 
funds would be targeted exclusively to summer youth job partici- 

Eants. Local education agencies who wish to receive funding would 
e required to work out arrangements; it would be a cooperative 
agreement between the educational institution and those providing 
the jobs. 

Second, State education agencies would have some discretion in 
considering applications, and could, therefore, funnel funds to 
those areas that have the most needs. 

Third, coordmation would be encouraged between the education 
and training systems— a long sought-after goal. The proposed legis 
lation will accomplish this by mandating that funds can only bi 
spent after the local education agency and the JTPA administra- 
tive entity can agree on what is to be done. 

This differs from previous set-aside approaches to coordination in 
that incentives and mandates for cooperation between the educa- 
tion systems and the employment and training community will 
exist equally on both sides. 
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Fourth, the coordination required between chapter 1 and JTPA 
participant recipient agencies, two proven and effective programs, 
would help prevent duplication of services and provide more com- 
prehensive assistance to disadvantaged youth. 

And finally, this legislation avoids the need to amend the Job 
Training Partnership Act or alter any current chapter 1 program. 
Our fear is that if we begin to amend the Job Training Partnership 
Act, we would get into a lengthy debate, particularly with the 
other body, and perhaps with the administration, and find our- 
selves locked in that battle and unable to get the legislation passed. 

Let me offer an example of how this program might work. The 
summer jobs participant, instead of working the usual 8-hour day, 
might work for 6 hours and spend the balance taking intensive in- 
struction in reading, writing and math. Alternatively, a full day 
out of the 5-day work week could be devoted to this instruction. 

In addition, this learning could take place in a traditional class- 
room or at a temporary site close to or on the work site. These 
would be local decisions, decided jointly between the education 
agency and the JTPA administrative entity depending on their as- 
sessment of the needs of disadvantaged youth in their particular 
community. 

Let me just summarize and say that the Summer Youth Educa- 
tional Enhancement Program does some specific things. It adds an 
educational component to the Summer Youth Emplojrment and 
Training Program. It channels almost $100 million through the De- 
partment of Education, and the money is distributed to the State 
education agencies using the chapter 1 of ECIA formula. 

It provides local areas that would like to add an educational com- 
ponent an opportunity to strike an agreement between educational 
community interests and the administrative entity. 

And finally, it would foster, I believe, cooperation between educa- 
tors and those interested in providing jobs. 

The two issues: education and jobs, literacy and putting people 
back to work, particularly our young people who need it. I think it 
is a viable piece of legislation. I hope this committee considers it 
carefully. 

I thank the gentleman for his patience. 

Mr. Willi AMS. Thank you very much. Bob. 

[The prepared statement of the Hon. Robert W. Edgar follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr. and Hon. Robert W. Edgar 

Congressman Floh and I want to thank Chainnan Matthew Martinez and the 
othfci members of the Subcommitt^ Li the opportunity to testify on the Summer 
Youth Educational Enhancement Act, H.R. 1722. This legislation, which we intn> 
duced on March 26th, adds a remedial education component to the Summer Youth 
Employment and Training Program (Title IIB of the Job Training Partnership Act) 
for economically disadvantaged youth. The legislation w-as developed with the assist- 
ance of the Northeast-Midwest Congressional Coalition. 

We are particularly grateful to the Subcommittee for holding this session and for 
taking a leadership r'^l^i in addressing the serious problems of unemployment and 
high school dropout rates among the nation's youngest workers. 

Young people, in general, experience higher levels of unemployment than adults. 
Currently the national unemployment rate is 7.3 percent, while for 16 to 19 year 
olds, it 18 17J percent. For black teenagers, who have an unemployment rate of 
nearly 40 percent, the picture is especially dismal One recent study found that less 
than 3 percent of the more than five million jobs created in 1983 and in the first 
quarter of 1984 went to teenagers. 
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Private employers agree that one of the m^'or deterrents young job seekere face is 
the lack of basic skilb. Estimates from the National Assessment of Education 
Progress indicate that up to 20 percent of last year s high school graduates were 
functionally illiterate. Obviously this number is even higher for those who drop out 
In some urban schoob in this country, the dropout rate is greater than 60 percent; 
and this figure does not include the many students who are officially enrolled in 
school but attend irregularly. 

Another problem manv disadvantaged young people have is a lack of work experi- 
ence Because of generally high unemployment in poverty areas, poor youths often 
do not have much access to working adults who could hiik them with a first job. 
Title IIB of the Training Partnership Act (JTPA) is providine almost 700,000 disad- 
antaged youngsters the opportunity to gain desperately needed work experience. It 
* hss ueen estimated that 80 percent of the participants— all of whom are economical- 
ly disadvantaged— are two or more grade leveb behind in school Yet, the Summer 
Youth Employment and Training Program, though authorized to provide remedial 
education programs for participants, spends virtually no funds on such activity. 

A recent survey completed by Grinker, Walker and Associates reveals the low pri- 
ority of basic remedial education procrams among the activities funded under the 
Job Trammg Partnership Program. The study, funded by the National Commission 
for Employment Policy, found that forty percent of the sites provide no basic reme- 
dial education for adults or youth. For those sites that do provide remedial educa- 
tion, only 6 percent of the funds are spent on this activity. 

The legislation we are proposing— the Summer Youth Educational Enhancement 
Program— reafnrms Congress' intention to focus attention and resources on eradi- 
cating unemployment and illiteracy in this country. In the past decade, we have in- 
vested billions of dollars to test and develop the most effective approaches to best 
enhance the «mployability of our young , . pie. There is clear evidence that the best 
results come from programs that combine remedial education as well as work expe- 
rience It has been estimated, for example, that for just 100 hours set aside for reme- 
dial education during a program such as the summer jobs program, there will be a 
one or two grade leap in the participants* skill levels. While work experience is veiy 
important, much more lasting gains are made in a program which includes both re- 
medial education as well as job experience. H.R. 1722 would do just that. 

The m^'or features of H.R. 1722 include: 

Funds for remedial education purposes would be channeled through the Chapter I 
allocation to the state education agencies. These funds would be targeted exclusively 
to summer youth jobs participants. Local education agencies who wish to receive 
funding would be required to work out arrangements (i.e., what services are to be 
pro^aded, when, by whom and for whom) with the administrative entity for the serv- 
ice delivery area under JTPA and then submit a funding application to the state 
education agency; 

State education agencies would have some discretion in considering applications 
and could, therefore, funnel funds to those areas with the most need; 

Coordination would be encouraged between the education and training systems— a 
long soueht after goal The proposed legislation will accomplish this by mandating 
that funds can only be spent after the local education agency and the JTPA admiii- 
istrative entity can agree on what is to be done. This differs from previous "set- 
aside approaches to coordination, in that the incentives and mandates for coopera- 
tion between the education system and the employment and training cominunity 
will exist equally on both sides; 
^ The coordination required between Chapter I and JTPA participant recipient 
agencies— two proven and effective programs—would help prevent duplication of 
services and provide more comprehensive assistance to disadvantaged youth, and 

This legislation avoids the need to amend the Job Training Partnership Act or 
alter any current Chapter I program. 

Let me offer an example of how this program might work. A summer jobs partici- 
pant, instead of working the usual eight hours a day, might work for six hours and 
spend the balance taking intensive instruction in reading, writing, and math. Alter- 
natively^, a full day out of the five day work week could be devoted to this instruc- 
tion In addition, this learning ^ould take place in a traditional classroom or at a 
temporary site close to or on the worksite. These would be local decisions, decided 
jointly between the education agency and the JTPA administrative entity depending 
on their assessment of the needs of disadvantaged youth in their particular commu- 
nity^ 

The positive experience of one m^or demonstration project, the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Program, clearly illustrates the effectiveness of combining education 
and work as a means of encouraging youth to remain in school while also develop- 
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ing good work attitudes and habits. Furthermore, research has shown that 40 per- 
cent of youths who are one or more grades behind are likelv to drop out of school 
while only 10 percent of youths who are up to grade level drop out Therefore, we 
strungly believe that the introduction of remedial education is an important ingredi- 
ent of a successful summer youth jobs program. 

The Summer Youth Educational Enhancement Program authorizes ?100 million 
to provide remedial education to disadvantaged youth. We are acutely aware of the 
budget difficulties confronting us. Yet the problem of illiteracy is such that it re- 
quires a prompt and effective federal response. We urge the Subcommittee to care- 
fully weigh this critical program and give it high prionty. We look forward to work- 
ing with our colleague, Pat Williams, and the subcommittee in adding a viable re- 
medifd education component to the summer jobs program. We thank YwU once again 
foi the opportunity to testify and for your efforts in organizing this hearing to pro- 
vide us all the opportunity to gather valuable reaction to H.R 1722 and H.R. 1090. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. What is the cost of your, and Congressman Fish's, 
proposal? 

Mr. Edgar. We think that we can channel $100 million of exist- 
ing funds for this program. 

We think that there are some funds that are left over that can 
be utilized and committed to this particular purpose. It woxild be 
an accounting procedure, shifting money within the Department of 
Labor at this point, but there would not have to be any new money 
added to the system to make this $100 million commitment. 

Mr. Williams. That may be the only way to find $100 million, 
given the nature of the deficit and the political realities of the Con- 
gress and the White House. 

Your bill, of course, authorizes the appropriation of $100 million 
new dollars. But let me ask in following up your assumption that it 
might be easier to use existing money. 

Many local communities believe that there are not now enough 
chapter 1 dollars to conduct the various efforts to which they are 
assigned under the law. 

Bob, do you think that local education agencies or States are 
going to support the drawdown of $100 million of current chapter 1 
money? 

Mr. Edgar. Well, as you noted, there was a little formula inequi- 
ty in the legislation in past years that set up a special kind of for- 
mula, and I think that there may be ways to search within existing 
funding sources discretionary funds. 

We are not locked in to the provisions of our legislation. We are 
willing to look at other proposals. We note the voluntary approach 
and the private sector approach of your legislation. 

Our concern is that alter we calculate all of the dollar commit- 
ments there, we only come up with $24 or $25 million. And we 
think that that may be too low to get at the problem that we are 
facing. 

We are looking ftfr ways to handle this. But if we can correct the 
formula problem that we had in the larger cities versus smaller 
cities, if we can rechannel and redirect some of those funds, I think 
it can, in fact, be spent. 

The communities now who get their formula grants and their 
funds would not necessarily get any more unless there was a major 
effort to change the formula and redirect those funds now. 

We think that this is that iniportant, that some investment 
needs to be made. We know the constraints of this administration, 
but we think if we can target these funds to a remedial education 
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program within the summer youth program, that we have an op- 
portunity to save some lives and to give some long-term stability. 

We think it is worth the investment. If we didnt have this ad- 
ministration, I think we might cash in one MX missile and fmd 
enough funds to provide for not only this program but a lot of 
other important human needs programs. 

Mr. Williams. Let me encourage you to consider two other mat- 
ters inherent in your legislation, and then you and I and Ham Fish 
and Congressman Martinez, will work together to try to develop 
appropriate legislation. 

The two matters, would be this: First, when JTPA was developed, 
the old nonfinancial agreement part of the legislation was dropped 
as not having been workable. And yet nonfinancial agreements are 
part of the cornerstones of your legislation. So I would ask that you 
take a look at that. 

And then the other thing is that when you use chapter 1 funds 
and you don't indicate that there should be differing education 
methodology used in the education of these young people during 
the bommer, you are then simply rel3ang on the education method- 
ology which, for whatever reason, has failed to provide these stu- 
dents with increased learning. 

In our legislation, we encourage the use of a nontraditional but 
fully accepted methodology, and I would ask you and your staff and 
Ham tc also take a look at the possibility of moving to a new way 
of teaching these young people. 

Mr. Edoah. I don't have any problem with that. 

If I could just use a personal exaitiple from myself, I did not 
learn very well from the classroom, from the blackboard or from 
books, I learned from touching^ feeling, sensing, kind of street edu- 
cation that I received both through college and graduate school and 
in high school. I majored in football, wrestling, and track when I 
was in high school, as my teachers and counselors would speak to. 
But somewhere along the line there was an ability, related to work 
experience, to learn some other basic skills. Some of my political 
opponents would say that I never did finish that education. 

But my guess is that there are a lot of kids who look functionally 
illiterate in the streets of our urban centers or in our poor commu- 
nities across the countrj' who, if given a chance, could in fact turn 
themselves around. And I support your effort to do it as creatively 
as possibly and with as much incentive as possible. 

I think you are right' There are some traditional settings and 
some traditional classrooms that would be inappropriate to repeat 
in the summertime because they fail in the wintertime as well. 

I think your goal and our goal is the same. That is, how do you, 
given the restraints and constraints of this administration and of 
the reality of no money available to do anything new and creative 
and innovative, address the very serious problem of youth illiteracy 
and youth unemployment? 

And if we can work together to find a funding method and a 
teaching method that can bring these things together as quickly as 
possible, I think our community will be improved. 

The point that you make and that I make is that every dollar we 
invest in the education of our young people and the raismg of the 
level of their information is a dollar that is returned to the Federal 
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Government as those persons have more long-term sustaining work 
experience, pay higher taxes, and return that investment back to 
the Federal Government. I think it is shortsighted for us to not ad- 
dress that. 

Everybody is happy with the economic statistics around the 
Naiion* I can tell you, in Pennsylvania the unemployment rate in 
Pennsylvania is 1 percentage point than it was 4 years ago, and for 
teenager unemployment and for black and minority unemployment 
it is astronomically high, long term, structural, and we have got to 
address that problem. 

Mr. Williams. Congressman Edgar, we are pleased with your 
leadership on this issue and delighted to work with you in the 
future. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you very much. 

I will now ask Charles Tetro and Paul Vigeant to come to the 
witness table. 

Mr. Tetro is president of the Training and Development Corp. in 
Bangor, ME. Paul is president of the Office of Job Partnerships in 
New Bedford, Ma. 

Gentlemen, again, your entire statement will be placed in the 
record and you may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Tetro, why don't you proceed first. 

STATEMENTS OF CHARLES TETRO, PRESIDENT, TRAINING AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, AND PAUL VIGEANT, PRESI- 
DENT, OFFICE OF JOB PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. Tetro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

TDC was established in 1975 and incorporated under the laws of 
Maine in 1981, and has been nationally recognized for the excel- 
lence of its work in the design and management of job training and 
educational programs for the disadvantaged. 

TDC is the only organization nationally which is at once a JTPA 
program operator, a Job Corps center contractor, and a migrant 
and seasonal farmworker grantee of the Department of Labor. 

Moreover, it was as a consequence of TDC's earlier success at 
managing for the Penobscot Consortium that in 1981 the Depart- 
ment of Labor funded our organization to create the New England 
Institute for Human Resource Planning and Management to pro- 
vide technical «^istance and training for State and local employ- 
ment and training staff in this region of the country. 

While no longer funded by the Department nor limited geo- 
graphically, the New England Institute continues to operate, pro- 
vidmg training and consultive services to job training organizations 
throughout the United States and to schools and correctional facili- 
ties as well. 

For the past 2 years, the New England Institute has focused 
much of its activity upon the implementation of the Comprehen- 
sive Competerc-es Program developed by the Remediation and 
Training Institute of Washington, DC, under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

So it is from the perspective of an organization out in the field 
operating a range of specific worker education and training pro- 
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grams designed for differing population groups and purposes and 
managing an institute which provides assistance to other job train- 
ing organizations that I address myself to your concerns today. 

I am honored to be able to appear before your subcommittee to 
share my thinldng about legislative initiatives pending before you 
aimed at ameliorating conditions which severely limit job accession 
by yoimger workers. 

I would ask that the balance of my written remarks be entered 
into the record, and your indulgence in proceeding to make some 
additional points. 

The fir't and meet basic question is whether there is need. A 
great bo,^ ol research has established beyond any doubt tliat there 
is an extremely serious literacy problem in this Nation with signifi- 
cant implications for our future economic and social well-being. 

The next question is whether there is a solution within our 
grasp. Do we possess the knowledge, technology, and experience to 
successfully address this problem? Once agam, the answer is un- 
equivocal: We do. 

We might logically ask; Why does the problem still exist? Why 
have we not proceeded to a solution if it is so apparently within 
our reach? 

There is no singular answer to that. Scarce resources, structural 
rigidities in our schools' priorities no doubt all contribute, but at 
bottom we have not seized many opportunities we have had pre- 
sented to us. 

The proposals before this committee take advantage of one such 
opportunity. For over two decades, we have operated a National 
Summer Youth Emplojmient Program which has positively contrib- 
uted to the development of large numbers of our youth. 

But it was not until 1978 amendments to CETA legislation, how- 
ever, that we first authorized educational services in that program. 
And this new initiative has largely been rhetorical, for since 1978 
there has been very limited progress in enriching the summer 
youth employment experience with substantive educational serv* 
ices. 

There is reason for this. Many among us did not know that a so- 
lution is within our grasp. It is the curious feature of modern em- 
ployment and training program history that when we might bene 
fit by tapping a wealth of institutional memory to inform our ef- 
forts, we encounter institutional amnesia instead. 

Your JTPA amendments could have the effect of reawakening 
many of us lo consider that which we already know. For instance, 
over that same two decades. Job Corps succeeded in developing a 
powerful educational component with all the attributes which are 
commonly required of a successful intervention of this kind. 

Recently the Ford Foundation funded the Remediation and 
Training Institute to update and improve the Job Corps curriculum 
and to introduce appropriate technology applications into both 
management and delivery of these educational services. Its final 
product is called the Comprehensive Compentencies Program. 

So we have within the panoply of the Department of Labor pro- 
grams, within our own reach, the tools to make an important con- 
tribution toward ameliorating this national problem. 
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I commend the sponsors of these bills for urging us on to this 
task. There are, of course, many practical issues to consider and 
here our own experience in Maine may be useful for your consider- 
ation. 

For many years now, we have operated educational components 
in all of our worker training programs, including SYEP. In the be- 
ginning, we utilized the basic Job Corps Educational Program and, 
more recently, the Comprehensive Competencies Program, to 
which I have referred, and each of these endeavors has been highly 
successful. 

Introducing individualized, self-paced, competencgr-based, open 
entry, and open exit educational programs has b^n an important 
feature and progressive development in our QETA program back in 
1978, in JTPA ever since, throughout the entire experience of oper- 
ating the Migrant Seasonal Farmworker Program, and of course in 
Job Corps. 

As you well know, Maine has a very dispersed population geo- 
graphically and we have foimd ourselves able both by operating in 
major population centers and through alternative arrangements in 
more rural areas to deliver the entire curriculum to which I have 
referred. 

The question which arises is whether this should mandated or 
whether we should be providing incentives to implement such an 
endeavor. In my written remarks, I indicate that I would support 
the mandate to provide this kind of educational experience, and I 
do. 

I think, as a practical matter, in all of our experiences, we are 
more likely to find a positive acceptance and result when we pro- 
vide incentives for those kinds of behaviors, and so I would urge 
either a mandate or a system of incentives which is used to lever- 
age the thinking of employment and training system managers 
across the coimtry about the crucial issue of introaucing education 
into the inatter of preparing for work. 

There is reason to believe, also, in a modest local share or contri- 
bution to this effort, such as is in the bill 1090. There are practical 
realiti^, I believe, however, which should always constrain our in- 
terest in developing local resources in this way. It simply is not 
fashionable, nor feasible, to raise substantial local resources to sup- 
port the needs of the most disadvantaged among us. It shouldn't be 
that way but it has been, and that is why there is such wisdom in 
Federal interventions of this kind. 

But there is a benefit to investing local people in the activities of 
organizations which are seeking to work on this problem, and there 
is no quicker way to do that, nor any more substantive way to do 
that, frequently, than by demanding a financial conmiitment. 

I think you will find, again because your proposal is modest, that 
the business community in cities and towns throughout this coun- 
try will be and are prepared to make such a commitment. But I 
would always urge that it be modest. 

I have some strong feelings, again based on my experience, about 
why such an endeavor should not be administered tnrough the tra- 
ditional educational system, as one of these proposals would have 
it. 
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First of all, we are dealing with the individuals who, for the most 
part, have not succeeded in that system and have not succeeded in 
that environment. It mav be as much a commentary upon their in- 
dividual perspectives, abilities, and behaviors as it is upon that 
system, and I am not here to debate that today but simply to recog- 
nize that it is true. 

The experience of the CETA Program was that extensive time 
and effort was involved in developing very cumbersome bureau- 
cratic arrangements to advance the ideals of intergovernmental 
and agency cooperation. Perhaps when resources were as generous- 
ly distributed as they were then we could afford such a secondary 
objective to be pursued and such a luxury. We can no longer afford 
that today. We have to look for efficiencies where we can find 
them, and I think that means that we have to go about doing this 
in the most direct and immediate fashion before us. 

We know that traditional approaches have not worked; they 
simply have not been appropriate for many of these yoimg people. 
And to decide in certain summer months that they are for some 
reason more appropriate, I think is a poor decision. 

It is also the case that many of these youths are proceeding on to 
work. While many will proceed back to school, others will try to 
seek and find their first job. And I think an oiganization and 
system which is oriented toward worker training and toward work 
employment opportimities is a far more appropriate vehicle for ad- 
dressing the general educational development of those same people 
in this limited fiamework, albeit not as a substitute for a general 
educational program. 

We also should seek in this to find balance in the roles intergo- 
venmientally. Our institutional amnesia has been produced and 
encouraged by the withdrawal of the Federal Government from a 
role which is very appropriate in disseminating information, sys- 
tems, ideas, programs, and services. It would seem to me that we 
ought to take this opportunity to readdress that balance as well. 

At a time when resources are so scarce, we must forego interven- 
tion when it is not needed. I think that in this case, for the most 
part, it is not needed. 

My last general point is that we operate in context. The Summer 
Youth Employment Program that began and was fashioned to oper- 
ate in the 1960*& was basically, simply an employment prc^am and 
an income transfer, and it was very appropriately so at that time* 

It was very appropriately so during tne 1970'3 when we had sub- 
stantial labor surpluses and our most immediate ne^ was to sop 
up large numbers of unemployed youth in our cities and towns 
each summer. 

But times have changed. The nature and requirements of our 
labor market and economy have changed over this period of time. 
What we perceive to be in prior years a significant social problem 
is fast becoming a very substantial and significant economic prob- 
lem. 

Those individuals who v/e wished, for matters of social justice, to 
become involved in our system, now are integral to the very pro- 
ductive requirements of the economy. So it is no longer simply a 
socifd objective we have, but a very crucial economic one. 
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We can't afford to lose the minds, hands and abilities of the vast 
numbers of youth who each year join the ranks of illiterate, un- 
skilled, unprepared, noncontributing members of our society. 

It is on that note that I would end. 

Thank you for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Charles G. Tetro follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Charles G. Tetro, President and Chief Executive 
Officer, Training and Development Corp., Bangor, ME 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, I am Charles Tetro, president of 
Training & Development Corporation (TDC) of Bangor, Maine. TDC, established in 
1975 and incorporated under the laws of Maine in 1981, has been nationally recog- 
nized for the excellence of its work in the design and management of job training 
and educational programs for the disadvantaged. TDC is the only organization na- 
tionally which is at once a JTPA program operator, a Job Corps Center contractor 
and a migrant and seasonal farmworker grantee of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Moreover, it was as a consequence of TDCs earlier success in managing these pro- 
grams for the Penobscot consortium that in 1981 the Department of Labor funded 
our organization to create the New England Institute for Human Resource Plaiming 
and Management to provide technical assistance and training for State and loc3 
employment & training staff in this region of the country. While no longer funded 
by the department nor limited geographically, the New England Institute continues 
to operate, providing training and consultive services to job training organizations 
throughout the Urited States and to schools and correctional facilities as well. For 
the past two years, the New England Institute has focused much of its activity upon 
the maplementation of the comprehensive competencies program (CCP) developea by 
the remediation and training institute of Washington, I)C under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 

So it is from the perspective of an organization "out in the field" operating a 
range of specific worker education and training programs designed for differing pop- 
ulation groujis and purposes and managing an mstitute which provides assistance to 
other job training organizations that I address myself to your concerns today. I am 
honored to be able to appear before your subcommittee to share my thinking about 
legislative initiatives pending before you aimed at ameloriating conditions which se- 
verely limit job accession by younger workers. 

Hundreds of thousands of American youth are in trouble. They can neither read 
nor write well enough to fill out job applications. Thev possess only the most rudi- 
mentary conceptual, analytical, and commumcations skills. They are alienated by a 
world which has exceeded their grasp. They are out of bounds in the competition for 
employment and out of place in a society which values work as highly as does ours. 
And, they are being ioined by vast numbers of others with each passing year. 

At no other time has the need for a purposeful, well focus^ and skillfully man- 
aged response to the employment problems of our youth been greater— nor have the 
stakes ever been higher, not in the sixties when burning cities provoked thb Na- 
tion's conscience to aspire to a more just society, nor in the seventies when the gen- 
eral l^el of unemployment provided the Impetua for the most ambitious and inten- 
tionally experimental youth education and training demonstration program ever 
launched by the Federal Government. For today, a confluence of events and a con- 
vergence of forces are wreaking havoc upon the lives of large numbers of youth in 
ways which have the potential to significantly alter the future economic, social and 
political course of thb Nation. For the first time, those who have sought assbtance 
for disadvantaged youth out of a concern for social justice can and must be joined by 
others whose concern is for economic efficiency and market success. The stakes are 
high, we are locked in a global competition for economic position which will deter- 
mine our future standard of living. In the face of this stiff new competition demo- 
graphics alone are tending to achieve what social programs have sought svith only 
limited success: 

They are putting a premium upon the active participation of groups in our society 
which have until recently existed as labor market leftovers. Yet, how these recently 
drafted workers will fare and whether they can contribute to the extent that is re- 
quired of them is far from certain. 

The past decade has been punctuated by fundamental changes in the level and 
kinds of demands which have been placed upon business enterprises and the work- 
ers they employ. The pace of change Is accelerating, its impacts are widening and 
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its effects are intensifying. No sector of the economy is immune. No enterprise is 
exempt, and few individuids will be left untouched. The shocks which have been felt 
in the American economy are not the result of a transitory phenomenon. They are 
the consequence of a fundamental reordering of relationships among the world's 
economies which have become more integrally connected than ever before; and this 
trend will onl^ increase as technology eases the flow of information and frees even 
more production from geographical boundaries. It is evident that America cannot 
prevail in a world competition for comparative advantage in the production of goods 
and services on the basis of our wage structure or our national resource and energy 
costs. We can, however, prevail in a world wide productivity competition with a 
h^hly efficient work force utilizing advanced technologies to overcome these and 
other native disadvantages. But to do so we must be attentive to the need to accept 
a very different human resource calculus than we have in the past worker educa« 
♦ tion and training must be recognized as the investment that it is, for the return 

that it brings to each business enterprise, and as the basis for our future position in 
international economic competition. Moreover, if free trade is to be encouraged and 
its benefits full;^ realized in this country, then we must take the sting out of the 
f> slap of the invisible hand. 

We must formulate strategies, enact policies and create structures, which encour* 
age the results which we seek, a flexible work force, equipped with the knowledge 
and skill to compete, positioned to move with the ebbs and flows of market econo- 
mies, ready, willing, and truly able to move on to more productive employment and 
embracing change as a welcome ally in the search for more promising fields of en- 
terprise. This new calculus must be applied to every one — especially to our youth. 

Kolling back wages and laying off workers addresses only one element in the pro- 
ductivity equation. It does nothing to increase the rates at which we produce nor to 
improve the quality of what we produce. It does guarantee that there will be fewer 
domestic customers for whatever is produced. But if we have to retool our thinking, 
we also have to retool those institutions which cultivate our ability to think. Times 
have chanpd, yet the fundamental assumptions upon which many of our tradition- 
al institutions are based have not. The summer youth employment program is one 
such institution, and it is ve^ properly before us for review and adjustment 

I urge the introduction of a mandatory educational component in the summer 
youth employment program because the need is obvious and compelling and because 
it can be efficiently and effectively managed in that context For too long we have 
taken the easy road to economic well being for the vast mmority of people in this 
Nation, we have funded welfare payments for many who could have been employed 
and relaxed immigration requirements to satisfy our appetite for human resources 
we did not possess. In the process we have blamed many of the victims of our delib- 
erate choices. But just as scarcity has compelled us to return to shale to find oil so 
we must return to the minds, spirits and hands we have left behind to do that more 
difficult work to enable theoi to gain mastery over their own lives so that they too 
may make a contribution commensurate with their own potential and our nations 
needs. 

I am reminded of a modest book I read in my childhood written around the time 
of the war between the States. It was titled "the courage of the commonplace", its 
message is my message and the purpose of such endeavors as we are here to sup* 
gort. The future place of this Nation wiU not be secured in "one bold stroke"— one 
'right policy framework" or one or several "windows of opportunity." It will come 
about as the consequence of tens of thousands of small decisions and actions under- 
taken in a climate which encourages those results which we desire. This is one such 
^ action and is iniportant for that 

Just as Job Corps is an appropriate and effective response to the very critical 
needs of some of tnis county & most disadvantaged youth, syep is an appropriate 
and cost effective approach to assisting many youth before their lives have become 
^ sc hopeless. It is our exFNerience that the combination of education and employment 

will help many who are in school to remain there and will help others who nave left 
school to quickly developed the competencies to acquire and succeed at a first job. I 
believe that SYEP can succeed as well in achieving its goals as Job Corps has in 
serving the population it does. And further, I believe that SYEP should be excunlned 
just as closely as Job Corps has been— to ensure that as success is achieved it is 
demonstrated just as clearly and unequivocally. 

Whatever we proceed to do— let us not invent where we have successful systems, 
curricula, and pro-ams. It is time to lead from our strengths and to capture the 
efficiency of prior myestments in research and development. Let us be sure to con^ 
form to accepted principles of management, encourage competition and recognize 
and reward the achievement of results. Aitj educational component must at very 
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least be individualized, self paced and competency baced if it is to serve our enroll- 
ees needs and fully utilize existing knowledge and technology. Feedback to students 
and program managers should be regular, frequent and specific and learning gains 
should be clearly monitored and imiversally reputed. 

Policy has often been articulated as a choice away from particular conventional 
approaches to meet the challenge of our imminent crisis— a device with great force 
and uncertain fociis which has quite predictably produced quick, undisciplined and 
frequently unintended results. Albeit there is a vitality associated with crisis solv- 
ing; but the fruits of such improvisation are unevenly distributed and of varying 
qiiality. And, they are expensive. As it is with music, dance and sports, so it is with 
policy making and implementing. It takes greatness to improvise well, and there are 
few among us who are great. Fortunately, we are confronting a problem which has 
been addressed before. It is less a matter of inventing or innovating than it is a 
matter of having the wisdom and will to proceed to rigorously implement and 
manage what we already possess the knowledge, ability and experience to success- 
fully accomplish. It is this same logic which informed the development of the reme- 
diation and training institute's (RTI) comprehensive competency program (CX^) 
when the Ford Foundation funded them to update, improve and enhance the Job 
Corps curriculum and educational management system. OCP is a direct derivative of 
the highly successful Job Corps educational program. CCP and the basic Job Corps 
curriculum itself are powerful tools for the program manager interested in address- 
ing the competency gap which separates so many youth from successful employ- 
ment 

And there is a trap to avoid, the compulsion to crafl the "complete solution"— the 
elegant ider I which shall forever elude policy makers and implementors— in the 
stead of a modest, acliievable action with few pretensions but with the force of its 
certain success recommending it The changes which are being contemplated in the 
summer youth employment program are of a kind which will maJce a solid, unpre- 
tentious contribution to solving the problem of illiteracy and to bridging the compe- 
tency gap that exists for so many youth. It is one of mjrriad actions which, when 
taken together, truly get at this serious problem--«ach in its own way. 

Mr. Williams. Paul, we would be pleased to hear from you. 
Mr. ViGEANT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In preparation for this meeting, we solicited input from Mayor 
Lawler of New Bedford, who is the chief elected official in our serv- 
ice delivery area, as well as from individual members of the Pri- 
vate^ Industry C!ouncil. There was also a discussion, an issues dis- 
cussion, of this testimony at the May 16 meeting of the Private In- 
dustry Council. 

I am here representing both the Private Industry Council of New 
Bedford/Cape Cod and the Islands, which is an incorporated entity 
under the laws of Massachusetts, which operates as a strong board 
of directors, as well as on behalf of Mayor Lawler. 

The Office for Job Partnerships, which is the organization that I 
manage, is a designated administrative entity with operational re- 
sponsibility for JTPA. 

During the 9-month transition period beginning in October 1983, 
our Private Industry Council was engaged in an institutional devel- 
opment process as well as the labor market planning function. 
From analysis of the 1980 census, we understood the fact that ap- 
proximately one-half of the JTPA eligible population in our area 
lacked a high school education. And of that group, a large m^ority 
lacked even eighth grade educational attainment. 

At^ that time we surveyed the educational institutions and com- 
munity-based organizations in our area to determine the existence 
of remedial education programs and basic skill development pro- 
grams. Of the 32 districts surveyed, only one had a formal educa- 
tion program for adults to remediate basic skills. 
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Given the identified need for remedial strategy to upgrade the 
quality of the labor force, and upon review of the research findings, 
conclusipns became clear. It was evident first that a self-paced, in- 
dividualized mode of instruction was both appropriate and desira- 
ble to our constituency. 

Second, there are obvious advantages to incorporating computer 
assisted instruction as well as computer managed learning into 
that strategy. 

Several alternative strategies were evaluated at that time prioi 
^ to reaching the decision to invest in the Comprehensive C!ompeten- 
cies Program, as Chuck has described, and have been developed by 
the Remediation and Training Institute. 

The selection of CCP was based upon its cost effectiveness, its 
completeness, its comprehensive design, and because of its adapta- 
bility to a decentralized delivery system. 

The rationale that emerged as fundamental to the remedial 
strategy that the Private Industry Council endorsed was the fact 
that in order to be competitive in the labor market, disadvantaged 
youth and adults unequivocably need the ability to read, write and 
compute. 

As a consequence, all participants who are provided services 
through JTPA in our area are provided direct access to the Com- 
prehensive Competencies Program either as a feeder program for 
further occupational training and human resource development ac- 
tivities or as a current adjunct to those vocational training pro- 
grams This applies as well to title in participants F.-^rving dislocat- 
ed workers. 

The structure of our 1985 Summer Employment Program is de- 
scribed in my tesiunony, and I would like to highlight some of 
those features at this point. 

We have approximately $1.2 million available for training and 
services to youth this summer. The Private Industry Council, in its 
planning, recognized several things. 

First, that academic and functional enrichment was critical 
enough to be incorporated into our strat^y. 

Second, PIC further recognized that youth have a relatively 
short-term perspective of human resource development and often 
fail to recognize the importance of basic skills development in prep- 
aration for work in the private sector. 

As Chuck has mentioned earlier, we really address two problems 
* in the Summer Program: the first, that of human resource develop- 
ment; the second of income inadequacy. 

During the previous summer program, various enrichment activi- 
ties were tested, such as computer camp approaches, and the pilot 
seemed to indicate tremendous success in both remediation and im- 
pacts on learning gains. 

A practical dilemma which exists in the operation of an enrich- 
ment program was the fact that without financial incentives for en- 
rollment in these academic enrichment activities, disadvantaged 
youth often select enrollment options such as work experience 
which provides financial incentives through wages. 

Considering that summer earnings of disadvantaged youth repre- 
sent a fourth to a fifth of the total family income of poor house- 
id 
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holds, the decision to seek out paid activities versus unpaid activi- 
ties becomes understandable. 

In the design of the 1985 Summer Program, several assumptions 
became very fundamental. First and foremost, traditional work ex- 
perience activities were assigned the lowest priority. 

Second, enriched work experience activities, particularly those in 
the private sector through vocational exploration, were assigned 
the highest priority. 

Third, the structure of financial incentives paid to participants 
should be graduated with minimum wage to be paid for those en- 
rolled in traditional activities with an hourly wage of $3.75 for 
those enrolled in vocational exploration in the private sector. 

And finally, that the earnings potential for each of the enroll- 
ment options should be controlled both through the number of 
hours worked and the hourly wage so as to make attractive and 
more attractive those programs which include an enrichment com- 
ponent. 

The Vocational Exploration Program operates in the private 
sector. The Private Industry Council has allocated a half million of 
the $1.2 million available for vocational exploration. 

Basically, participants will be enrolled 25 hours per week at a 
rate of $3.75 per hour. A precondition to participation in vocational 
exploration is that the youth spend 5 hours per week in a related 
enrichment activity. 

As a condition to further participation of vocational exploration, 
the employer is required to pledge $10 per week per academic 
benchmark assigned to the participant. These $10 pledges are tax- 
deductible contributions through the Private Industry Council, and 
the $10 are back-cash incentives and bonuses paid <urectly to par- 
ticipants. 

Tne enriched work experience programs parallel these activities, 
except they are conducted in the public sector. Through a general 
solicitation process, schools were encouraged to structure progranijs 
for alternative learning that would combme part-time work experi- 
ence and part-time academic enrichment. ^ 

Since we had no financial base to provide financial incentives to 
the enrichment activities, we graduated the wage to $3.50 per hour 
and we structured the workweek to be a 24-hour workweek. There 
is $500,000 appropriated to the enriched work experience activities; 
we anticipate enrolling up to 50 youths. 

The traditional work experience programs, which are typical of 
the CETA Program, will have a mmimum wage and will be con- 
trolled 20 hours per week. 

In comparing these wage differentials, it should be noted that 
the gross earnings potential for vocational exploration enrollment 
is $90 per week. In addition, there is a $10 cash bonus for attain- 
ment of competency, which pushes the gross earnings potential in 
excess of $100 per week. 

This earnings potential compares favorably with the $85 weelJy 
earnings potential of enriched work experience participants ijid 
most favorably with the $67 weekly earnmgs associated with tndi- 
tional work experience. 

The operational experience to date is that the graduated struc- 
ture of incentives is having its intended effect. Youth are voluntari- 
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ly opting to enroll in enrichment activities, and we expect fully to 
hit our goals. 

With regard to the proposed leri^lation, both yourself and Con- 
gressman Fish are to be commended for the leadership in pushing 
enrichment to the forefront of our legislative agenda. 

With regard to H.R. 1090, 1 support the concept of initiation and 
control of enrichment programs through the Private Industry 
Council. In my opinion, this is a clear advantage to both the au- 
thorization and allocation process outlined in H.R. 1722. 

I fear that the consequences of Mr. Fish's bill would be to estab- 
lish an unnecessary bureaucratic approach to structuring an en- 
richment program. My sense is that it would be constraining in 
terms of the options that would be allowable as enrichment. 

My sense is that, as Chuck pointed out, the target populations 
are precisely those who have not reached peak experiences in the 
school systems. As a consequence, I think we would be building in 
several immediate barriers to success in that program. 

I think it is importar to hold the Private Industry Council ac- 
countable for enrichment and provide them with both direct con- 
trol of resources and the incentives to mobUize local support for en- 
richment. 

With respect to the H.R. 1090 requirement that Private Industry 
Councils raise non-Federal funds to support enrichment, I think 
the idea of challenge grants is appropriate, but perhaps not so in 
this casp. I think such a regulation would be very difficult to en- 
force. 

And furthermore, the application of sanctions for noncompliance 
would be both untimely and counterproductive. 

I think that corporate philanthropy ought to be encouraged but 
not necessarily legislated. 

Finally, I think the 90-percent hold-harmless provision of H.R. 
1090 IS an excellent idea and ought to be extended to all parts of 



In summary, then, I would like to make four points. 
First of all, that academically enriched work experience does, in 
fact, have a positive impact on youth, as the research findings sub- 
stantiate, in terms of improving both their basic skills and increas- 
ing their understanding of career development. 

Second, that the individualized and self-paced structure of the 
Comprehensive Competencies Program makes large-scale enrich- 
ment programs feasible, attractive to both youth and employers, 
and allows the Private Industry Council to measure in very specific 
terms its return on investment. 

Third, the current Private Industry Council capacity to provide 
enrichment to youth would be enhanced if local efforts to generate 
resources were in fact, supported through State and Federal ef- 



Finally, since Private Industry Councils are responsible for the 
design and implementation of the Summer Program, they, and not 
the Department of Education, ought to 1*3 responsible for enrich- 
ment. 

Attached to my testimony are exc*.nples of program activities, in- 
cluding our Summer Program as well as year-round youth enrich- 
ment activities, which couple academic enrichment with work ex- 
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perience as both a part-time activity after school, for inschool use, 
as well as the full-time activity^ for the out-of-school population. 

I, too, thank you for your indulgence, and am prepared to re- 
spond to any questions. 

Mr. Martinez [presiding]. Very good. 

[The prepared statement of Paul Vigeant follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Paul Vigeant, President, OmcE for Job Partnership, 

ON BEHALF OF NeW BeDFORD/CaPE COD AND ISLANDS PRIVATE INDUSTRY CoUNaL, 

Inc. 

background 

This testimony is submitted, 1) to provide the subcommittee with a description of 
the New Bedford/Cape Cod and Islands Private Industry Council's approach to the 
issue of enrichment activities for youth and 2) to provide comments regaixiing 
HR1090 and HR1722 respectively. In preparation for this hearing, input was ob- 
tained from individual members of the Private Industry Council and Mayor Brian J. 
Lawler of New Bedford, MA. In addition, the issue was discussed at the May 16th 
meeting of the Private Industry Council. 

The New Bedford/Cape Cod and Islands Private Industry Council, Inc. operates as 
a strong Board of Directors in partnership with Mayor Lawler, and has direct policy 
guidance and oversight responsibility for JTPA. The Office for Job Partnerships is 
the designated administrative entity which operates JTPA on behalf of the Private 
Industry Council and Mayor Lawler. 

During the nine month transition period beginning on October 1, 1983, the Pri- 
vate Industry Council and the Office for Job Partnerships were engaged in institu- 
tional development and labor market planning functions. At the inception of JTPA, 
an analysis of the 1980 census indicated that approximately one-half the JTPA eligi- 
ble population lacked a high school diploma. These data further indicated that a 
large mcgority of those lacking a high school education had in fact less than an 
eighth grade education. At that time, the OJP surveyed educational institutions and 
community based organizations to determine what types of programs were in exist- 
ence to provide remedial education. Of the thirty-two school districts surveyed, only 
one had a formal adult basic education program. These services were limited to resi- 
dents of the City of New Bedford and were delivered through conventional methods. 

Given the identified need for a remedial strategy to upgrade the quality of the 
labor force, the staff of OJP reviewed research findings regarding remedial educa- 
tion. 

First it was evident that a self-paced individualized mode of instruction was both 
appropriate and desir^le. Second, there were obvious advantages to incorporating 
computer assisted instruction and computer managed learning into the remedial 
stratc^. 

Several alternative systems were considered before the Private Industry Council 
reached its decision to invest in the Comprehensive Competencies Program (OCP) 
developed by the Remediation and Training Institute. 

CCP was selected because of its cost effectiveness, because of its completeness and 
ltd comprehensive design and because of its adaptability to a decentralized delivery 
system. 

The rationale that emerged as fundamental to the remedial strategy was that in 
onler to be cumpetitive in the labor market, disadvantaged youth and adults unequi- 
vocably need the ability to read, write and conapute. Aia a consequence, all partici 
par ^ who are served through JTPA in this Service Delivery Area are provided 
acc *8s to CCP, either as a "feeder prpgram" to occupational training, or as a concur 
reh. adjunct to vocational training. This applies both to programs funded under 
Title IIA and Title IIB, as well as Title III. 

1985 SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

Preliminary planning estimates indicate that approximately $1.2 million is avail 
able for training and services to youth this summer. The Private Industry Council 
has fecugnl^ed tne need for academic and functional enrichment during the summer 
program. The PIC further recognized that youth have relatively short term perspec 
tives regarding career development and often do not recognize the importance of 
strong basic skills in preparing for work in the private sector. 
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The PIC further recognized the need to address the two distinct problems of 
human resource development and income inadequacy Uirough the summer program. 
Dunng the previous sunmier, various enrichment programs, such as computer 
camps, were tested as pilots. 

A practical dilemma which exists in the operation of enrichment programs is the 
fact that without financial incentives for enrollment in academic enricmnent, disad* 
vanta^ed youth select enrolbnent options such as work experience, which provide 
financial mcentives through wages. Considering the fact that summer earmngi of 
disadTOnteged youth represent a fourth to a fifth of the total family income in poor 
households, the decisions made by youth to seek out paid activities, such as work 
experience versus unpaid activities, such as academic enrichment, is understand- 
able. 

The design of the 1986 summer program is predicated on the following assump- 
tions: ^ 

Traditional work experience activities are the lowest priority. 

Enriched work experience activities in the private sector through vocational ex- 
ploration are the highest priority. 

T!he structure of financial incentives paid to participants should be graduated 
with mimmum wage to be paid for traditional work experience and with an hourly 
wage of ?3.76 for vocational exploration in the private sector. 

The eaminsr potential for each of the three enrollment options should be con- 
trolled through both the hourly wage and the number of hours of enrollment, so as 
to make more attractive those programs which include an enrichment component 

The three enrollment options for youth are as follows: 

VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION FROORAM (VKP) 

A vocational exploration activity is designed to expose youth age 14-21 to a varie- 
ty of occupabons developed in the Private 3ector through observation, instruction 
and limited handsK)n experience. The youth will participate in a job rotation of 
work stations, each station not to exceed eighty hours. 

Incentive: $3.75 per hour, 26 hours per week. All VEP participants will also spend 
up to 5 hours per week in classroom training or remedial education. The empwyer 
pledges to pay $10 00 per academic benchmark achieved through donation of tax de- 
ductable contributions. $600,000, nearly one-half the SYEP total, is budgeted for this 
program, representing approximately 600 jobs. 

ENRICHED WORK EXPERIENCE 

An "enriched" work experience combines all elements of a traditional work expe- 
rience actmb^ with classroom training or remedial education. Youth age 14-21 may 
participate. These activities are conducted in the public sector. 

Incentive Participants will receive $3.50 per hour for hours spent in work experi- 
ence, not to exceed 24 hours per week. Participants will also spend 5 hours per week 
tn classroom trainmg or remedial education. $600,000 is also budgeted for these pro- 
grams, to enroll 500 youth. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

A work experience activity is structured to provide employment opportunities for 
youth 14-21 in the public sector. Jobs are provided to give young people the oppoi> 
tunity to learn specific tasks, to establish positive relationships with employers, and 
to understand the formal and informal roles of organizations. 

Incentive- The Youth will work not more than 20 hours per week and receive a 
wage of $3.35 per hour. $200,000 is budgeted for this pr<«ram. 

MAKING ENRICHMENT ECONOMICALLY ATTRACTIVE 

It should be noted that Vocational Exploration in the private sector has a gross 
earnmga of approximately $94 per week and requires employers to pledge $10 per 
academic benchmark included in the enrichment. Upon attainment of a pre^ieter^ 
mined competency (roughly one per week) the youth receives a $10 bonus. Conse- 
quently, tiie gross earnings potential is in excess of $100 per week. Since the PIC is 
a non-profit corporation, the employer contribution is tax deductable. 

This earnings potential compares favorably with the $84 weekly earnings of par- 
ticipants in enriched work experience programs in the public sector. It compares 
most favorably with the $67 weekly eamrngB associated with enroUment in tradi- 
tionaJ work experience programs that include no enrichment. This incentive struc- 
ture has had the intended effect; youth are selecting enrichment programs. 
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Attached as an appendix to this testimony is a set of fact sheets which describe 
the enriched work experience programs and the Vocational Exploration Program. 

COMMENTS ON PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

I strongly commend both Congressman Williams and Fish for initiating legislation 
in support of remedial education in combination with work experience for youth. 
With regard to HR1090, I support the concept of initiation ana control of enrich- 
ment programs through the Pnvate Industry Councils. In my opinion, this is a clear 
advantage to the authorization and allocation process described in HR1722. I fear 
that appropriation through the Department of Education systems would create an 
unnecessarily bureaucratic approacn. HR1722 would indii^tly establish the capac- 
ity for enrichment on behalf of JTPA participants that could be more directly cre- 
ated and controlled through legislation which amends JTPA. I believe it's important 
to hold Private Industry Councib accountable for enrichment and also to provide 
them with direct control of the resources. Furthermore, HR1722 would be somewhat 
more restrictive and less flexible in the design and delivery of enrichment. 

A weakness of HR1090 is the requirement that Private Industry Councils raise 
non federal funds to support enrichment. The idea of challenge grants is appropri- 
ate for certain programs, but in my opinion not in this case. Such a requirement 
would be difllcult to enforce and the application of sanction for nonK:ompliance 
would be untimely and counter-productive. 

Corporate philanthropy should be encouraged and not legislated. The concept of 
requiring states to match locally generated resources is commendable and ought to 
be given serious consideration. Finally, the 90% hold-harmless provision of HR1090 
is an excellent idea and ought to be extended to all parts of JTPA. 

SUMMARY 

1. Academically, enriched work experience does have a positive impact on youth, 
ir« terms of improving their basic skills and increasing their understanding of career 
development 

2. The individualized, self paced structure of CCP makes large scale enrichment 
programs feasible, attractive to both youth and employers and allows the PIC to 
measure its return on investment. 

3. The current PIC capacity to provide enrichment to youth would be enhanced if 
local efforts to generate resources were supported at the State and Federal levels. 

4. Since Private Irdustry Councils are responsible for the design and implementa- 
tion of SYEP, they and not the Department of Education, should be responsible for 
enrichment. 

I thank the subcommittee for this opportunity and welcome any questions or com 
ments. 

Appendix Special Projects for Youth Enrichment 

fact sheet and program inventory, office for job partnerships, new bedford, 
cape cod and islands, 181 hillman street, new bedford, ma 

Program: Vocational Exploration Program. 

Contractor. Office for Job Partnerships/ Greater New Bedford Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Trainee population: In and outK)f-school youth, age 16-21. 

Socles, duration and dates: Open entry/open exit, 
ote. A special summer pro-am is being operated in combination with the New 
Bedford Chamber of Commerce. 
Total budget and sources: Title IIA $13,342 Title IIB $500,000. 
Program description. Youth are exposed to a variety of jobs in the private sector. 
Each participant is rotated after up to 80 hours at each worksite. Wages are paid of 
$3.75 per hour. Youth must spend 5 hrs./wk. in related training. Businesses which 
host VEP clients are reauested to pledge $10. per academic bench«nark to be paid 
directly to client upon acnievement of academic benchmark. Full time constitutes 25 
hours of VEP work experience. Part-time after school constitute? up to 10 hours of 
VEP work experience. 

Contact person. Maureen Medeiroe Tel. 999 3161 or Patricia Mitrokostas Tel. 1- 
800-352-3153. 
Program: Enriched Work Experience. 
Contractor Office for Job Partnerships. 
Trainee population: In and out-of-school youth, age 14-21. 
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Cycles, duration and dates: Open entry/open exit 

Total budget and sources: Title IIA $40,024 Title UB $300,000. 

Program description: Employment in public sector organiziitions coupled with a 
classroom tramm^ experience. Wages are paid at $3.50/hr. for hours spent in Work 
Experience. Full-Ume constitutes 24 hours per week in Work Experience. Part-time 
after school constitutes up to 10 hours in Work Experience. 

Contact peiison: Rodney Hunt Tel. 999-3161 or William Appleton Tel. 1-800-852- 
oloo. 

Program; New Bedford Public Schools/OJP Computer Enrichment Program. 
Contractor New Bedford Public Schools. 

Trainee population: 48 In-school youth who are residents of New Bedford. 
Cycles, duration and dates: Summer Youth Program 7/1/85-8/31/85. 
Total budget and sources: Title IIB and 8% funSs. 

Program description: Enriched work experience prc^am provides computer litex^ 
acy and applications training, supplemented by work experience. 
Contact person: Christine DiGiacomo Tel. 999-3161 or An Cote Tel. 997--4511. 
Program: Summer Youth Program at Apponequet. 
Contractor: Apponequet Regional High School. 

Trainee population: 18 youth who are residents of the Freetown-Lakeville area. 
Cycles, duration and dates: Summer Youth Prc^am 7/1/85-8/31/85. 
Total budget and sources: Title IIB and S% resources. 

Program description: Enriched work experience program provides training in 
computer programming, word processing, data processing, and computer applica- 
tions, while also providing related work experience. 

Contact person: Peggy Vieira Tel. 999-3161 or James Grasela Tel. 947-2661. 

Program: On-site Pnotography of Our Local Industries. 

Contractor New Bedford Public Schools Art Department. 

Trainee population: Eight youth age 14-21. 

Cycles, duration and dates: Summer Youth Program 7/1/85-8/31/85. 
Total budget and sources: Title IIB. 

Program description: Enriched work experience program teaching basic photogra- 
phy and dark room procedures. Students will photograph local industries in and 
around New Bedford for a slide presentation. 

Contact person: Peggy Vieira Tel. 999-3161 or Raymond Bisallion Tel. 997-4511. 

Program: Pre-employment Skills Training. 

Contractor Dartmouth Public Schools. 

Jmnee population: 30 in-echool youth, preferably residents of Dartmouth. 

Cycles, duration and dates: Summer Youth Program 7/1/85-8/31/85. 

Total budget and sources: Title IIB. 
^ Program description: Pre-employment activities?, consisting of .assessment, counsel- 
ing and work expenence or vocational explorat»oii. 

Contact person: Peg^ Vieira Tel. 999-3161 or F cderick Sylvia Tel. 995-8634. 

Program: Martha s Vineyard Summer Partneio.iip. 

Contractor Martha's Vineyard Ri^onal R\^h Sthooi. 

Trainee population: Fifteen in-school youth who are students at Marthas Vine- 
yard Regional High School. Ten students will be handicapped. 

Cycles, duration and dates: Summer Youth Pn^am 7/1/85-8/P1/85. 

Total budget and sources: Title IIB. 
• ^^S^^ description: Program attempts to facilitate interactions between students 
who have had little previous exposure to each other— handicapped and non-handi- 
V capped students in a co-teaching enriched work experience. 

Contact person: Robert Rocha Tel. 771-0141 or Daniel Seklecki Tel. 693-2007. 

Program: Summer Job Van. 

Contractor: New England Learning & Research. 

Trainee population: 14-15 year old youth. 

Cycles, duration and dates: Summer Youth Program 7/1/85-8/31/85. 
Total budget and sources: Title IIB. 

Program description: Summer mobile local labor market orientation program for 
youth. * 
Contact person: Dan Roderigues Tel. 999-3161 or Anne Garberg Tel. 683-0006. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. WilKams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tetro, you have had experience with individualized, compe- 
tency-based, self paced, open-ended instructional methodology and 
you share with the committee some of those experiences, particu- 
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larly the successes or failures that you have had in bringing stu- 
dents through that type of an education process. 

Mr. Tetro. There are a couple points that I think are particular- 
ly pertinent. One is that in the Job Corps experience, as you >yell 
know, there are not great financial incentives for participation. 
And I think there is an instruction there. 

In lieu of that, there is a very elaborate system of achievement 
recognition which takes place m every Job Corps center in the 
country and which I think might provide a very good model for 
summer youth employment program activity as well. 

What we know from just general management exi)jBrience is that 
financial rewards don't tend to be motivators. The issue really is. 
Can a person afford to participate? 

If they can, and many youth in the Summer Employment Pro- 
gram will be able to, then the more pertinent issue is motivating 
their academic achievement in that context, and I think a whole, 
very elaborate system of achievement awards is the appropriate 
method there. 

As far as success goes, I think that there are very substantial 
studies before your committee indicating the success Job Corps has 
had. That is the success that CCP is built upon and it is also the 
success that most competency-based programs of that land enjoy. 

The reason they enjoy that is that the educational experience is 
geared to the abilities and progressive development of an individ- 
ual, not group. The second reason that they work is that much of 
the alienation which comes from failing in school is eliminated or 
vastly reduced when one is working against one's own standards at 
one's own pace. 

And finally, I think that the experience we have had is that 
people will fail. And one important lesson we might all have 
learned from our experience in running these progrr^ms over large 
numbers of years is that failure will always be a feature of any- 
thing we do, and in some instances it is an im^rtant feature. 

I tnink the reason that many of the job training programs, such 
as Job Corps, have survived is that they have been rigorous, they 
have achieved the results they have set out to achieve, and they 
have recognized when they have failed and they have dealt with 
their failures. We offer an opportunity; we do not guarantee sue- 
cess. 

The last point I would make is that while our concern here today 
is properly upon youth, our experience with those different pro- 
gram activities that I have described has been in applying that 
same curriculum for people who are as young as 14 and 15 years 
old and as old as their late sixties and early seventies. 

So I think that the efficacy of these program designs is very well 
established, and could make a very solid contribution to summer 
programs. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Vigeant, what types of incentives would you 
suggest? 

For example, you have said that PIC should be encour^ed but 
not legislated with regard to their financial involvement Give us 
some help with regard to how you would provide incentives. 

Mr. Vigeant. I think that to the extent there were discretionanr 
resources, either controlled by the Secretary or at the State level, 
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which could be earma*'ked as matching funds, as the bill suggests, 
that would provide some incentive to employers to participate. 

I think that the other types of incentives include access to 
trained workers which are a consequence of the program activities. 

Those, I think, would be the two easiest to put together in the 
short run, and probably the most practical. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Are you familiar with the local share requirement 
in my legislation? Is it realistic, in your judgment? 

Mr. ViGEANT. To the extent that we are successful in our Vcca* 
tional Exploration Program, we will generate around $45,000 in 
matching funds. That, I think, would be in compliance with the 
provisions of your bill. 

Here, a success of raising nearly $50,000 out of a local area, a 
fairly poor area, should be encouraged and, in fact, lauded. To the 
extent that there was negative sanction applied there, that would 
really disrupt the planning and institution building that we are en- 
gaged in. 

Being from the local level, I am less concerned with your interest 
in legislating the States, so that to the extent that States would be 
required to match either through JTPA resources that they con- 
trolled or through general appropriations from the legislature, 
through the Department of Education, that v/ould provide, I think, 
a pretty good match. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Tetro, would you respond to that same ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Tetro. It is my behef, as I testified, that the match is realis- 
tic, appropriate and desirable. 
Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I apologize for being late, but like everybody, with 
the budget coming up today, we*ve got a hundred other meetings 
going on at the same time. 

Therefore, I would like to ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment may be inserted in the record at the beginning of the hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Martinez. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Steve Gunderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Steve Gunderson, a Representative in Congress 
FROM TME State of Wisconsin 

Thi& morning we are focusing on a very important program to our nation s young 
pevplti. Ever> summer, approximately 900,000 14 to 21 year old disadvantaged youth 
ptirliwipate in the summer vouth employment program, authorized under title 11 B 
t/f ihe job traimng partnership act. Tnia is the largest national youth program serv 
lUK m^^re young peuple than all other employment and training programs combined. 

B,v providmg income and work expenence for disadvantaged youth who would 
pi.(>ably be uniible to find private sectoi jobs otherwise, this program is desired to 
ease the school-to-work transition and to encourage a return to school in the fall. 

Studies undertaken in recent years (several of which we will hear about today), 
httvti proven that economically aiBad\antaged youth are likely to experience decay 
in their achievement scores during the sumtier months. Those youth who are 
behind one grade level or more in school are at a much higher risk of dropping out 
of dvhov)!. In«iividualize<?, self paced remedial inst'uction has been found to be effec- 
tive in xeversing these trends and can produce short-term and in many casee long- 
teiiii t^aifih lA basii, academic and functional competency skills. Those students who 
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participated in experimental groups where summer emplo^ent was supplemented 
with remedial education classes, seemed to make a positive connection between 
school and work. 

I commend the chairman of this subcommittee for reco^izing the need for orga- 
nizing this hearing. And I commend Representatives Williams, Fish, and others for 
sponsoring legislation addressing the need for providing remedial education in con- 
junction with summer employment programs to those students in need of such serv- 
ices. 

Mr. GuNDEESON. I generally would like to focus on one question 
that, to a degree, is a followup to what Mr. Williams has asked, 
and that is what I guess we are talking about now, that the but^et 
is money. 

First of all, do you feel that there is the available funds right 
now within JTPA that would allow us to "add this new education 
element" without additional funding, or, as he has suggested, a 
match between this and some local raising of that revenue? How 
do you respond to the whole focus on the financial aspect? 

I would be interested in comments from either of you on that. 

Mr. ViGEANT. As I imderstand it, there are in fact discretionary 
funds available through the Secretary's office which could be lever- 
aged into this effort. 

Beyond that, the State 8 percent education coordination re- 
sources available at the State could, in fact, be channeled into some 
type of a matching share relationship. 

That 18 my imderstanding of the availability of funds in the cur- 
rent fiscal process. 

Mr GuNDERSON. Do you want to comment on exactly how you 
would see a local service delivery area raising some revenue on 
their own to match this? 

Mr ViGEAOT. One of the programs that we are engaged in this 
sumrier is vocational exploration in the private sector, which is a 
combination of work experience through job rotation, controlled 
every 3 weeks by rotations to different job tasks. The base of these 
job explorations is in the private sector. 

As a condition for participation from the client side, we require 
that they spend 5 hours per week in an academic enrichment activ- 
ity. A condition on the employer to host the youth is that they 
pledge $10 per academic benchmark that is established on a weekly 
basis for this youth in their enriched activity. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Ten dollars a week per student? 

Mr. ViGEANT. Well, basically there is a competency goal or an 
academic benchmark, an academic objective, established for each of 
the weeks of participation for the youth. 

This is a process that is negotiated with the employer so as to 
ensure relevance. As I say, basically it is one academic competency 
per week over the course of a 9-week summer program. 

The employer is requested, and required in fact, to pledge $10 
per academic benchmark as a condition for participation. This $10 
is a tax-deductible contribution in the sense that our Private Indus- 
try Council is incorporated, both under chapter 180 of Massachu- 
setts general law and as a nonprofit with the IRS. 

The $10 pledge is specifically earmarked, payable to the individ- 
ual participant upon achievement of an academic competency 
which is recognized prior to the program. In that way, there is a 
direct contributions mechanism and a direct fund-iaising mecha- 
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nism built into our program design, the purpose of which is to pro- 
vide a cash incentive to the youth who participr.te in the nonpaid 
enrichment activities. 

Mr. Tetro. Mr. Gunderson, to answer your first question about 
whether there are enough resources, I think that we are all in this 
room acutely aware of the limitations that you face and that the 
country faces on resources. The problem, clearly, far exceeds any 
resources currently directed at it, and that will probably be the 
case for some time. 

So there will always be the need and ability to apply, well apply, 
additional resources toward solving this problem. 

But I think the pertinent issue is whether we currently invest 
the resources we have optimdly. I think the f^nswer to that is that 
we do not, in my opinion. 

We can redirect resources within the current appropriation and 
have a benefit which exceeds that which we currently do when we 
don't invest in education during the Summer Employment Pro- 
gram. 

I simply think it is a matter of investing toward education, 
toward homan resource development in the sunamer, and associat- 
ing that activity with work and income, as we have traditionally. 

The second point I would make in relation to the local match 
issue that I probably was too curt on a moment ago, and that is 
this. I support a nominal match, a match which brings business 
people, for instance, to the talile with their own dollars to make a 
commitment to be concerned about, and overseeing and participat- 
ing in the educational development of these youth. 

But I underline nominal because, as we all know, the ability to 
match is really inversely proportional with the need to have the 
program operate, and where we most desperately need these educa- 
tional services will least likely find private resources able to match. 
And I would hope that we will keep that in mind as we implement 
this program. 

Mr. Martinez. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
We wish to thank you, Mr. Tetro and Mr. Vigeant, for coming 
and testifying before us. 
Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Williams. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAT WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Seventy-nine members of the House, including five of the sub- 
committee chairmen of the House Education and Labor Committee, 
have joined me in sponsoring H.R. 1090. 

My bill makes two changes in current law. First, it adds an indi- 
vidualized, self-paced, competency-based education component. And 
second, it provides a 90-percent hold-harmless provision to ensure 
against drastic shifts in allocations from summer to summer. 

The education component would, first, provide youth with basic 
academic and functional competencies, second, provide counseling 
on the connection between skills and job prospects; third, involve 
those who are behind in fxhool in combined work experience and 
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remedial education activities; and finally, develop individualized re- 
medial strategies for each young person during the school year. 

In developing this legislation, I reviewed a variety of ways to 
structure and nind an education component, and I drafted my biU 
using two principal assumptions. 

First, that the legislation require no additional Federal dollars, 
and thus be revenue neutral. 

Second, that the legislation would avoid the use of nonfinancial 
agreements between the education training communities used 
under CETA and, by the way, rejected by both Houses of Congress 
in the development of the current Act, JTPA. 

Although we obviously should provide sufficient dollars neces- 
sary to fully fund an education component for the simiimer youth 
efforts, it is clear that the President will not do so. 

In reporting the budget resolution, our House Budget Committee, 
of which I am a member, provided increases for inflation, for low- 
income, nondefense discretionary programs. However, no additional 
funds were provided for new initiatives, such as this one. The 
Senate made mgyor cuts in education and job training in its budget 
resolution. 

Thus, any new funding initiatives would compete for limited re- 
sources with existing pro-ams. 

The report accompanymg the House budget resolution includes 
the following statement highlighting the need for action: "The 
Budget Committee''— quoting now— ''the Budget Conmiittee recog- 
nizes that high youth unemployment continues to be a serious na- 
tional problem. It believes that employment and training educa- 
tional component initiatives to attack this problem are justified, 
and expecte the relevant committees to come forward with ap- 
proaches to this problem." 

This l^islation today was developed in response to research find- 
ings from the Ford Foundation. I will submit in my prepared testi- 
mony each of those five findings. However, let me highlight two of 
them. 

^ First, that individualized, self-paced remedial instruction is effec- 
tive and the preferred approach in reversing trends with economi- 
cally disadvantaged youth, and that it can produce modest and 
lasting gains in basic academic and functional competency skills. 

And second, when achievement scores can be raised curing the 
summers, especially for youth aged 14 and 15, high school dropout 
rates may be reduced. 

Further refinements to this legislation were made after receiving 
comments from the National Governors Association, the American 
Vocational Association, the Roosevelt Centennial Youth Project, 
and a number of JTPA directors, as well as others. 

Just this week, I received the research results from Dr. Charles 
D Johnson of Michigan State University, and I would like to high- 
light some findings. 

Quoting: "During the period from 1972 to 1981," he said, "my 
group tested and trained several hundred SYEP youth in the area 
of basic reading and math as well as prevocational skills necessary 
for entry into the labor force. Over this period, we learned a great 
deal about motivating poor kids, types of curriculum that work and 
how to mesh such training with summer work experience. 
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"A brief summary of what we learned that may be helpful in 
your l^islative effort," he writes, "would include the following." 
And then he provides me with several suggestions which I will 
place in the record. 

Let me repeat: My legislation requires no additional Federal dol- 
lars and is revenue neutral. 

Since it requires, after a 2-year phase-in period, that each Pri- 
vate Industry Council raise a limited amount of non-Federal funds 
to pay for this effort, these locally raised funds would then be 
matched by the State from non-Federal sources or from existing 
Federal funds available to the State under section 202(b) (1) and (3) 
of JTPA and under chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981. 

Thus, if $824 million is appropriated for SYEP, a minimum of 
$24 million would be available each year for this effort. 

Simply stated, Mr. Chairman, education works. Research shows 
that individualized, self-paced remedial instruction is effective and 
is the preferred approach in reversing these trends with economi- 
cally d^dvantaged youth. 

We believe it can produce lasting gains in basic academic and 
functional competency skills. And when achievenient scores are 
raised during the summer, as I have said before, high school drop- 
outs may be reduced. 

I look forward to working with Mr. Fish and Mr. Edgar on their 
bill, 1722, and with you in trying to meld the bills in a way that is 
in the best interest of our young people. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me note that last month 8,400,000 
Americans A8^tJ out of work and about 38 percent of them are 
under 25 years of age. 

The unemployment rate for young black Americans is 39 per- 
cent; for young white Americans, it is 15. While nearly 7,800,000 
jobs have been created since the depth of the recession in Novem- 
ber 1982, only 3 percent of that gain was due to new jobs for Amer- 
ica's youth. 

I think, Mr. Chauman, that this Nation is creating a tragic pool 
of illiterate, unemployed Americans, and unless we tackle the prob- 
lem starting today, I believe this bomb which is now ticking is 
going to ignite in such a way as to significantly disturb the eco- 
nomic and social fabric of this country in the next decade. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. And since I 
agree with you totally, I won't ask any questions. 

We have a vote on the floor. We will return in five minutes and 
we will then hear from the Hon. Mayor of Chicago, Harold Wash- 
ington, Bill Lucy and Sar Levitan. 

[Recess.] 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Pat Williams follows:] 

Prepared Statemeni of Hon. Pat V/iluams, a Representative in Congress From 

THE State of Montana 

Mi. Giainnaft, seventj-nine members of the House of Representatives^^ including 
five of the Subcommittee chairmen of the House Education and Labor Committee, 
have joined me in sponsoring HR 1090, the Summer Youth Employment, Training 
and Eiducation Act of 1985. 

My bill makes two changes m current law. First, it adds an individualized self- 
paced, competency based education component. Second, it provides a 90% hold 
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harmless provision to insure against drastic shifte in allocations from summer to 
summer. The education component will: 

1, provide youth with basic academic and functional competencies; 

2. provide counseling on the connection between skills and job prospects; 

3 involve those who are behind in school in combined work experience and reme- 
dial education activities; and 

4 develop individual remedial strategies for each young person during the school 
year. 

In developing this legislation, I reviewed a variety of ways to structure and fund 
an education component and drafted mv bill using two principal assumptions; 

1 That the legislation require no additional federal dollars and thus be revenue 
neutral; and 

2 That the lerislation would avoid the use of non-financial agreements between 
the education and job training conununities used under CETA and rejected by both 
houses of Congress in the development of JTPA. 

Although we obviously should provide sufficient dollars necessary to fully fund an 
education component for the summer youth programs, it is clear that the President 
will not do so. In reporting the budget resolution, our House Budget Committee pro- 
vided increases for inflation for low income, non-defense Jiscretionaty programs as 
a result of my amendment in caucus. However, no additional funds were provided 
for new initiatives such as this one. The Senate made m^'or cuts Jn education and 
job traming in its budget resolution. Thus, any new funding initiatives would com- 
pete for limited resources with existing programs by the time the budget conference 
is completed. 

The report accompanying the House Budget resolution includes the following 
statement highlighting the need for action: 

The Budget Committee recognizes that high youth unemployment continues to be 
a senous national problem It believes that employment and training ana education- 
al competency initiatives to attack this problem are justified and expects the rele- 
vant committees to come forward with approaches to the problem. 

This legislation was developed in response to research findings by the Ford Foun- 
dation that: 

1 economically disadvantaged youth are likely to experience decay in their 
achievement scores during the summer; 

2 a siffliificant portion of the difference in learning from year between disadvan- 
taged and advant^ed youth may occur during the summer; 

3 disadvantaged youth who are behind one grade level or more in school are at- 
nsk of dropping out of school; 

4 individualized, self paced remedial instruction is effective and the preferred ap- 
proach in reversing these trends with economically disadvantaged youth, and can 
produce modest and lasting gains in basic academic and functional competency 
skills; and ^ 

^ ^ ^ raised during the summer, especially for youth 

aged 14-15, high school dropout rates may be reduced. 

xV*^?^ refinements to this legislation were made after receiving comments from 
the National Governors Association, the American Vocational Association, the Ford 
Foundation, the National Association of Counties, the National Association of Pri- 
vate Industry Councils, 70,001 Ltd., the National Alliance of Business, the FA>ckefel- 
Roosevelt Centennial Youth Project, as well as a number of 

JTPA directors. 

Just this week I have received the research results of Dr. Charles D. Johnson of 
Michigan State University. I would like to highlight these findings: 

A A^^^^ • ^/^"^ ^^'^^ ^ ^^^^» ™y trained several hun- 

youth in the area of basic reading and math as well as prevocational 
skills necessary for entry into the labor force. Over this period we learned a great 
deal about motivating poor kids, types of curriculum that work, and how to mesh 
such training with summer work experience. A brief summary of what we learned 
1 SSS?' helpful in your legislative effort would include the following;" 

1 There is a severe problem in the basic skill areas. In screening large cross- 
scc^ons of SYEP youth, approximately 4592> of those tested fall below 6th grade 
m<^c below 3rd) on standardized reading and math tests. Contrary to some of the 
popular literature, math deficits are even more pronounced than reading." 

2 Rapid change in basic skill levels is possible. Working in both rural and urban 
areas we have reliably observed gains of approximately two grade levels on stand- 
ardized tests following 100 hours of training. Briefly stated, it is possible to move a 
youth with a 4th grade reading level into the written culture (popular) magazines 
and newspapers) over the course of a summer.*' 
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3. "Providing local schools with additional funds on a fonnula or block grant basis 
to meet the problem is pointless. If the solution was within their immediate inBtruc- 
tional appioach additional legislation would be unnecessary. A structually different 
approach to training is r^uired in order to correct this dramatic problem/' 

Let me repeat, my legislation requires no additional federal dollars and is thus 
revenue neutral, since it requires (after a two-year phase-in period) that each pri- 
vate industry council (PIC) raise a limited amount of non-federal funds (1.6% of the 
SYEP allocation) to pay for this effort These locally raised funds would then be 
matched by the state from non-federal sources or from existing federal funds avail- 
able to the state under section 202(bXl) and (3) of JTPA and under chapter 2 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. Thus, if $824 million is ap- 
propriated for SYEP, a minimum of $24.72 million would be available each year for 
this effort. 

My bill would require each service delivery area (SDA) to establish an education 
effort to serve those youth who would most benefit from remediation. As compared 
With JTPA which emphasizes the need for local decisions on what types of programs 
to be moimted in each SDA, this biU mandated the development of an education 
component two years after enactment We require an education component in HR 
109C ijecause provisions for basic education have been a part of the summer youth 
program smce 1978 when the Comprehensive Emplojinent and Training Act (CETA) 
was reenacted and have rarely been implemented. *fhe decision to mandate an edu- 
cation component is reinforced by the lack of institutional memory due to the high 
level of staff turnover in the system, and the fact that the Department of Labor has 
failed to disseminate reseeurch on programs that have proven to be effective. 

Simply stated, education works. R^earch shows that individualized, self-paced re- 
medial instruction is effective and the preferred approach in reversing these trends 
with economically disadvantaged youth, and can produce modest and lasting gains 
xTi basic academic and functional competency skills, and when achievement scores 
are raised during the summer, especially for youth aged 14-15, high school dropout 
rates may be reduced. 

I congratulate Mr. Fish and Mr. Edgar for their bill, HR 1722. 1 believe that it is 
important for this subcommittee to hear all ideas on this issue, and I welcome their 
support for legislation on this importemt issue. It is extremely rare that any bill be- 
cumes law as introduced, and I look forward to working with my colleagues to devel- 
op this best legislation possible. 

I applaud my subcommittee chairman, Mr. Martinez for holding this hearing and 
would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you for having the patience with our 
House activities. There was more than just a single vote, and that 
is what delayed us in getting back. 

I wish to, at this time, take the opportunity to welcome the 
chairman of the full Education and Labor Committee, the Honora- 
ble Gus Hawkins. And also joining us is Major Owens, a member of 
the committee. 

With that, we would like to introduce our next panel, which con- 
sists of the honorable mayor of Chicago, Harold^ Washington; Bill 
Lucy, vice president of the American Federation of State and 
County Municipal Employees; and Mr. Sar Levitan, director, 
Center for Social Policy Studies. 

Gentlemen, thank you. 

Mr. Washington, would you care to begin? 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD WASHINGTON, MAYOR, CITY OF 
CHICAGO; SAR A. LEVITAN, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR SOCIAL 
POLICY STUDIES; AND WILLIAM LUCY, INTERNATIONAL SEC- 
RETARY TREASURER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE AND 
COUNTY MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, A PANEL 

Mr. Washington. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I deeply 
appreciate the invitation to appear before your committee. 
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I must say to you that I feel somewhat nostalgic appearing here 
because I have sat in this committee as one of the mild interroga- 
tors, on many occasions to the right side of the gentleman who sits 
now your extreme right, under his tutelage and guidance. And I 
must confess to you they were some of the better days of my life. 

I recall that I had an opportunity to interrogate such awesome 
characters as Brad Reynolds, head of the Civil Rights Division in 
the present administration, Mr. Stockman and others. 

So it is with some degree of nostalgia that I come here today and 
with some degree of humility, and I woixld say minor trepidation 
based on the awesomeness of this particular panel. But thank you 
for inviting me. 

I am flanked by two of the preeminent individuals in the country 
in the area of employment of everyone, particularly the youth. And 
I will keep my remarks brief, because I am certain that what they 
have to add is extremely important. 

But I would say in beginning that the question of unemployment 
for youth is perhaps one of the most gnawing, serious and debilitat- 
ing social disorganization problems confronting the country today. 
You see it in sharp relief in the city of Chicago, and it is so dire 
that clearly the city, whether Chicago or Philadelphia or Detroit or 
Atlanta or New Orleans or wherever, you cannot solve or resolve 
those problems in and of itself. 

We in Chicago have several initiatives of which we are rather 
proud, but they are miniscule when you look at the totality of the 
problem. 

For example, we have in Chicago approximately 200,000 young 
individuals of employment age, youth, who are unemployed today 
and 180,000 of those will be unemployed for the remainder of the 
year becaus3 the jobs are just not there. And those 20-some-odd 
thoiisand who will be employed will be employed mainly through 
the initiative of some of these programs, some of the Joint Partner- 
ship and Training Act programs which Mr. Hawkins was the spon- 
sor of. 

But clearly, most of those young people, many of them who are 
in dire financial straits, will not have any gainful employment this 
year, maybe not next year, or any other year, because the cities 
simply cannot put together the wherewithal to provide the kind of 
assistance they need. 

Then when you look at some other horrendous statistics like the 
school dropout rates, you have to say there is a clear and present 
danger here. We have to be invested with a sense of urgency or we 
are going to have some serious problems in this country. 

For example, in Chicago the dropout rate of blacks and Hispanics 
is approximately 50 percent and going up. Brother Williams and 
Congressman, and whites is 30 percent and going up. Most of those 
individuals didn't get further than the second year in high school. 

They are going to be flotsom and jetsam, and moving around 
these cities peripherally with nothing to do, nowhere being trained, 
no ambition, lack of motivation, ready fodder for the done addict/ 
hustler, ready fodder for the pimp, for the hustler and the stickup 
man, and they are going to fall into a pattern of conduct which is 
going to further erode the vitality and viability of our great cities, 
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making it even more necessary to increase our police, et cetera, et 
cetera. It is a vicious, vicious circle. 

It is useless to tell these cities to resolve the problem; they can't 
do it. Help has to come from the Federal Congress, or there will be 
no help. 

It seems to me that the height of insult is perpetrated when 
someone says to me, as they did this morning, "Well, why don't the 
cities help themselves? Why should the Federal Government have 
to do the job?" If the Federal Government doesn't do the job, no 
one will. 

Cities can't control the economy. Mayors who go around beating 
their breasts saying that they are doing this and doing that in ref- 
erence to the economy are kidding themselves. 

I don't kid people. 1 tell you categorically, these cities cannot re- 
solve these problems. There has to be Federal guidance, Federal 
help, Federal assistance. Federal investment in the young people of 
this country. 

What are the reasons for these dropouts? Lack of motivation; 
economic reasons. Kids go to school —and I am not so old that I've 
forgotten the days when I was in high school. It was important to 
me to have some decent clothes. It was important to me to be able 
to take my little lady— we called them girls in those days— take my 
little girl— you can't do that now— take my little lady to the show. 
It was important to me to have some money to throw away. It was 
a status factor, not only an economic factor. It was important to 
other kids. If they don't have this wherewithal, they operate under 
certain psychological disadvantages. 

These are just ordinary kids. I am not talking about the impinge- 
ment of illicit activity, dope and crime and all those things upon 

oung people today in a much greater extent than they were 

efore. 

Not only that, they are losing faith in the system. And even 
worse, the^ are aUenated from the system and don't even know 
that there is a system there, what it means or how you penetrate, 
and so forth and so on. 

So these are the problems we have. The net result of gang prob- 
lems, drug problems, family crises are propounded over and over 
again. 

We need to deal directly with this problem as quickly as possible, 
without a lot of fanfare, without beating our breasts and going to 
the wailing wall about it, but just get straight to the business of 
trying to resolve this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we need to ensure that the Youth Employment 
Act, which we have finally put into law, which we are trying to put 
into law, be a measure that will introduce our youth to the labor 
market with a reaffirmed sense of the dignity of hard work and a 
fair reward for a job well ^one. 

We do not need a program that will result in turning off manv of 
our young people and will understandably make them feel exploit- 
ed, particularly as they will be pitted against their elders who will 
suddenly be at the great disadvantage when it comes to signing up 
for a day's work. 

^ It is important that this legislation be considered in the cold 
light of reality, in terms of the real job market that will prevail 
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this summer. It is cJso important that it be considered with the 
long term and not just a long, hot summer interest in mind. 

The Hawkins initiatives, as we understand them, target to the 
real problem areas, not allowed to be so diffuse that it doesn't 
apply solutions to problems. 

In the city of Chicago, we will see over 100,000 young people sud- 
denly on the job market in a few days. It is important that our ex- 
pertise and our intelligence be applied to that problem, not to gen- 
eralized notions of the problem, but on a targeted basis. 

Second, we need to create not only job opportunity, ut also in- 
centives for our young people to work hard and give a day's work 
for a day's pay. We want them to work alongside their elders. We 
want them to develop the work relationship that reinforced the 
American way of labor, not to create a new generation of competi- 
tion and resentment between the new, young, underclass of under- 
paid and the older generation of minimum wage workers. 

The specters, as sad as it is, are frightening to contemplate. 
Frankly so, it is a hell of a way to start your work experience. 

Third, we need to be sure that we are also providing fresh incen- 
tives to our young minority students— 30 percent of them are un- 
employed—to stay in school or to return to school, to improve their 
lifelong employment opportunities, by ensuring that they receive 
the fullest possible education and training. There is an obvious con- 
nection between the quality of education and employability of a 
student. 

This summer, and in later life, it is important that any program 
you enact address the importance of continuing education. 

I believe that the Youth Incentive Employment Act addresses 
these concerns. The key to this approach is that it targets those 
areas with the highest youth unemployment and covers both the 
school year and the summer break. It provides part-time employ- 
ment during the school day and then full-time employment during 
the summer months. 

Those who qualify are also targeted. Economically disadvantaged 
young people between the ages of 16 and 19 who are willing to stay 
in school or pursue an accredited alternative training program and 
complete their high school education. Employment will be further 
targeted to public agencies, not for profit corporations, and private 
employers. 

This program would, therefore, combine the best elements of edu- 
cation and employment, and would extend the concept of education 
to the world of employment without setting up reverberations, or 
ih<^ spirit of competition of subsistence. 

In short, we think that the Hawkiiis initiative does that which 
has to be done to rectify not just the Lumediate problem, but also 
address itself to the long-range problem. 

One, you provide gainful employment for young people at the 
minimum wage, and two, you demand jr provide that they be moti- 
vated to stay in school to earn that stipend. So you do two things at 
one time. You subject them to the kind of entry-level employment 
training at least that they need, and also keep them in the atmos- 
phere of an educational operation so that they can proceed further. 

I think it is an excellent initiative. 
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J ^ T^^I^'} comment on the present initiative offered by the Presi- 
dent of these United States. I think it is an atrocity. 

The assumption that there will be jobs provided by the use of 
submmimum standards is simply not a proven premise. There is no 
demonstration that it will work; there is no demonstration that it 
will mcrease the number of jobs. 

As a matter of fact, all of the sound evidence empirically indi- 
cates that it probably won't. And I don't think we should be bound 
by the old saying that 'something is better than nothing." It is just 
not true. 

The Congress has the responsibility of coming up with the kind 
ot program that will be useful, meaningful, and address itself to a 
serious problem. 

In conclusion, let me say this: We are experiencing something 
under this admmistration which is shocking to behold. For the first 
time m 100 years we have an administration which is turning its 
back— not just turning its back, but is assaulting the citadel of civil 
rights. 

And we in Oiicago are now being forced to defend a standard of 
aftirmative action which has been annealed, gone to the crucible, 
and has come out and proven to be a device, a meager tool, which 
IS designed to bring women, Hispanics and blacks turther into the 
niainstream of American, at least municipal, government. Now the 
administration is turning its back on it. 

As I sit here, I get a similar feeling that they are trying to turn 
their back on 100 years of what we might cdl relative labor ad- 
vancement and relative labor peace, and turn its back to the days 
ot the serf, if not the quasi-slave, by saying to our young people. 
You can and should work in a society you didn't create and can't 
control; you must work for subhuman wages." I just don't think 
the Congress wants to go on record as doing any such thing. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Mayor Washington. 
With that, we turn to Bill Lucy. 
Mr. Lucy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Bill Lucy. I am international secretary treasurer of 
the Amencan Federation of State and County Municipal Employ- 
ees. 

The views I will share with you today reflect the views of my or- 
ganization, and secondarily, the views of the organization entitled 
the Coalition of Black Trade Unionists. 

I share with Mayor Washington the appreciation of this commit- 
tee tor allowing us to appear before you, and to comment and to 
share our views with regard to the need to link youth employment 
and education programs. 

^ Teenage unemployment, especially black teenage unemployment, 
is an extremely difficult and complex problem. Many Members of 
Congress, especially members of this committee, have struggled 
fern* ^ address the many facets of this complicated prob- 

The new Secretary of Labor agrees that black teenage unemploy- 
ment IS a complex problem. While discussing the administration s 
youth submmimum wage proposal, he indicated that he doesn't 
think that it is the perfect solution, that the problem is so complex 
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that no single appioach will suffice. He even goes so far as to sug- 
gest that labor s concerns about the substitution effect of a submin- 
imum might have some merit. 

This is refreshing from an administration that for 5 years has fo- 
cused its attention on a youth subminimum to the exclusion of all 
other progframs. Unfortunately, the Secretary then comes back to 
the ateiinistration's original proposal. 

Black teenager unemployment is so high, he argued, that we 
ought to at least try the youth subminimum, a 5-month, nation- 
wide experiment. The rhetoric is different but the proposal is the 
same; a single approach to an admitted complex problem. 

The administrations neglect of and opposition to programs in 
the Department of Labor has exacerbated and contributed to the 
unemployment among teenagers and their families. 

The old programs—and I would suggest the old programs 
worked— 48 percent of the people employed under the old Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act's public service employment 
programs were minorities. Forty-one percent were under 22 years 
of age. 

The administration's replacement of CETA, the Job Training 
Partnership Act, operating with significantly fewer funds, have 
failed to fulfill even its slimmer promises to youth. 

Most service delivery areas are not spending the legallv required 
portion of their funds on youth. Few have established the specific 
programs targeted to youth. 

All told, the Department's employment and training programs 
have been cut in half— cut by $4 billion since 1981. Current admin- 
istration plans to eliminate WIN, the only link between welfare 
families and employment and training programs, to cut the Job 
Corps 30 percent, to cut the Employment Service by one third, and 
to further reduce summer youth employment under JTPA can only 
make matters worse for disadvantaged teenagers and their fami- 
lies. 

Administration induced reductions in health and welfare pro- 
grams at the Department of Health and Human Services, reduc- 
tions in child nutrition and food stamps at Agriculture, and the 

feneral assault on student aid at the Department of Education 
ave all negatively impacted black teenagers and their families, 
contributing to the problems of black teenager unemployment. 

I would like to turn for a moment to the impact of these program 
reductions on people who work, a group who is often overlooked in 
these discussions. 

More and more full-time workers and their families are now 
living in poverty. They are employed, they work full time, they just 
don't earn enough to escape poverty. 

Since 1978, when the poverty count began rising, the percentage 
of full-time workers who are poor have gone up by one-third, up by 
33 percent since 1978. This rise accelerated with the first Reagan 
bu^et cuts. There were even more poor families headed by full- 
time, year-round workers in 1983 than there were at the end of the 
1974-75 recession. 

Despite a consistently strong work effort, poor families today are 
farther in dollar earnings from escaping poverty than was true just 
5 years ago. 
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Calculated in inflation-atyusted dollars, roughly one-third, 33 per- 
cent of the Nation's ooor families, needed less than $1,000 to escape 
poverty back in 1978. Today that is true for only about one-sixtn, 
15.5 percent, of the group. 

More important, for more than half of today's poor families, it 
require more than $3,000 — a 66-percent increase — to get out of pov- 
erty, despite the fact that two-tnirds of the families in poverty in 
this country include wage-earners and two-thirds of them actually 
have more than one earner in the family. 

It is here among the working poor as well as among the unem- 

Sloyed that we encounter the most black teenage unemployment, 
lack teenage unemployment is a family problem, an adult unem- 
ployment, as well as a poverty problem. 

High school and junior high school children in families with at 
least one parent earning a decent wage have time at home to 
study, time to learn about their social relationships at play with 
their peers; they are not forced out of school by instability at home 
or the need to earn money to survive. They are not unemployed; 
they are not looking for work. 

After systematically trying to reduce all Federal support pro- 
grams for disadvantaged blacK teenagers and the families, after ad- 
mitting that unemployment among black teenagers is a complex 
problem requiring several approaches, the administration still 
offers us a smgle, ideological and inadequate solution, a youth sub- 
minimum wa^e. 

It is a solution that the members of this committee know will not 
work. We don't need an experiment. 

The two youth subminimums already in existence, one under 
FLSA for students at $2.85 an hour and the other under the target- 
ed jobs tax credit, which in some circumstances can be used to 
reduce the cost to the employer of emplojdng a teenager below $1 
an hour, have failed to increase teenage employment. They have 
certainly failed to stem the increase in black teenage unemploy- 
ment. 

During the last 25 years we have witnessed the virtual collapse 
of the black teenage labor market. During the period, the white 
teenage labor market has remained stable relative to the general 
economy. 

Between 1955 and 1980, white teen^e unemployment increased 
from 10.3 percent to 15.5 percent, whue black teenage unemploy- 
ment jumped 23 points, from 15.8 to 38.6 percent. Since 1981, total 
teenage unemployment has actually declined somewhat, while 
black teenage unemployment has conthmed to climb. 

Now black teenage unemployment is almost 2V2 times that 
among white teenagers. 

This unemployment problem will not respond to a regulatory 
scheme that relies on the market. Black teenagers are not in the 
market. Instead of the South and West and the suburbs, they are 
in the North and the Midwest and central cities. While the number 
of employers decline in the latter areas, teenage jobs go begging in 
the former. 

Last month I attended the yearly meeting of the National Con- 
ference^ of Black Mayors, which is rumored to support the adminis- 
tration's subminimum. Most of the members of this organization, 
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or a substantial number, represent in major part small rural com- 
munities, and I think it is fair to say that their support for youth 
subminimum is driven by their own sense of frustration. 

In these communities, they don't have jobs, period— not for teen- 
agers, not for adults, not for women, not for men, not for anybody. 
We at AFSCME share their frustration. 

Over the years, however, we and the mayors of larger cities have 
learned that policies that are not targeted, that rely on the market, 
often miss the black community. They certainly fail to reach black 
teenagers. _ 

The situation is different in different parts of the country, urban 
and rural. East and West. With targeting, we can account for and 
address these differences. 

The last effective attack on black teenage unemployment came 
with the Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act in the 
late 1970 s. With this prograni wo learned that targeted youth em- 
ployment programs could help black teenagers participate in the 
economic recovery. 

Chairman Hawkins' Youth Incentive Employment Act of last 
year would build on this successful experience. The administra- 
tion's youth subminimum builds on nothing. 

The administration argues that other approaches to this complex 
problem ought to come, from State and/or local government and 
the private sector. It will suggest that public education could do a 
better job, that perhaps local governments could subsidize transpor- 
tation for black teenagers to suburbaii jobs. 

It will single out exemplary local initiatives, both public and pn- 
vate, for praise. We have heard all of this rhetoric before, although, 
we have to say, we have to laud and give compliments to those 
local programs that have put forth a heroic effort, both public and 
private, on behalf of disadvantaged youth in communities across 
this country. ... 

Unfortunately, different localities have different pnonties, and 
sustaining enercetic local efforts, be they public or private, over a 
long period of time is extremely difficult. It requires resources. 

More often than not, it has been some form of Federal^ support 
that triggers and sustains successful local effort. Sustaining local 
effort is especially difficult in the face of a complex problem like 
black teenage unemployment. 

This problem requires a targeted national effort sustained na- 
tional resources ana leadership. 

We again need, we still need, a comprehensive employment and 
training program that links education and training and work expe- 
rience. We need an adequate support system for our poor and near 
poor, a system that provides the time for education and training 
and work experience to influence a teens^er, to take hold of him or 
her and create a future for him or her. 

Our union supports efforts like those discussed here todav and 
those in Chairmai. Hawkins* Youth Incentive Employment Act to 
link education and work experience, and to target that link to dis- 
advantaged, unemployed teenagers. 

Our union has vigorously opposed all of the reductions in aid to 
black teenagers and their families championed by this administra- 
tion. We continue that struggle in this year's budget battle. 
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We consider the House a,mmittee on Mucation and Labor one 
of our finest and strongest aUies in this effort. 
Mr. Chairman, we thank you. 

^e^SS slSeRS^^ follows:] 

My nl is WUliam Lupy. I ^ ^.^r.-Trea3urer of the American Federation 
'''f^^i'^^^a\St7l^'!^^- opportunity to discuss the need to link 
^''^I'SfrSo^et'^^a^ teenage unemployment is a complex 
problem. , ^ ^.^ioiiv Mpmbere of this Committee, have strug- 

Sosal he has said that he does not thmk that it is pen^^ goes so far as to 
Klo complex that no f„t'u?XT»iof effe«?of ^su^^^^ might 
suggest that labor's concerns about the s- that for five years has 

havVsome merit This is '^f'^h^? 'Cm^m Jx^^^^^^ all else/Unfortu- 

riveted its attention on a y°"* su^mmimum to tne^w^^ ^ ^ ^ 

nately the Secretary then wp^s back to the Aumm^^^ 

BlackVnage.unemplopient is sobgh.^^^ ,^3^^^ is different 

youth subminimum, a five month nationwue exi^r^ admitted, complex problem 
But the proposal is the same, a single approach ^ a ]5epartment of 

The Administration's neglect of and oP^J^nne tS their famUies. 48 

'^bor have contributed to ""^P^ thnf S^hensive Employment and 
.lercent of the people employed J^nd^ the minoritijMi, 41 percent 

•iWning Act's public f "^'^^ employment^^^^^^ ^^^^ the Job 

were under 22 years of ageJHie admu^t^^^^ ^ ^ 

Training Partnership Act, operating '^th signmcauwjr d- 
fill even its slimmer promises ^ y°"t^thli?*S^n y^th^Few have established 
mg the legally required proportion of ^fi^^J^S^the Depment's employment ^d 
silcific programs te'^^tfl*? ^""iKaif cut by ^ billion since 1981. durrent Ad- 
tiSning programs have been cut m haU. cu^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

ffiip?^oVml'e'iaTto^~ ^ teenagers aniTheir 
^TEnistration induced redu^^^^^ 

Department of Health and Humtm ^™^i[^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Department of 
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who wKX we often overl-i'^feiW now living in poverty. 
More and more full-time workere Md tnew lamuies ^^^^ p^^. 
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lies in poverty in this countr> in;lude wage earners <and two-thirds of them actually 
have more than one earner in the family). ^ 

It is here among the working poor as well as among the unemployed that we en- 
counter the most black teenage unemployment. 

Black teenage unemployment is a familv problem, an adult unemployment as 
well as a poverty problem. High school and junior high school children in families 
with at least one parent earning a decent wage have time at home to Sv-dy, time to 
barn about social relationships at play with their peers. They're not forced out of 
sci:ooi by instability at home or the need to earn money to survive. They not un* 
empJoyed. They're not looking for work. 

Afte* systematically trving to reduce all federal support programs for disadvan- 
taged black t'^enagers and their families, after admitting that uneinj/ioynient among 
b!ack teenagers is a complex problem requiring several approaches, the administra- 
tion still offers us a single, ideological and inadequate solution, a youth submini- 
mum wage. 

It is a solution that the Members of this Committee know will not work. We don't 
need an experiment The two youth sub minim ums already in existence, one under 
the FLSA for students at $2.Bo an hour and the other under the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit which in some circumstances can be used to reduce the cost of employing a 
teenager below $1 00 an hour have failed to increase teenage employment. liey ve 
certainly failed to stem the increase in black teenage unemployment 

During the last twentv -five years we have witnessed the virtual collapse of the 
black teenage labor market. During this period the white teenage labor market has 
remained stable relative to the general economy. Between 1955 and 1980 white teen- 
age unemployment increased from 10.3 to 15.5 percent while black teenage unem- 
p oyment jumped 23 points from 15.8 to 38.6 percent. Since 1981 total teenage unem- 
fbyment has actdally declined somewhat while black teenage unemployment has 
continued to climb Now black teenage unemployment is almost two and a half 
times that among white teenagers. 

This unemployment problem v^ill not respond to a regulatory scheme that relics 
on the market Black teenagers are not in the market. Instead of the South and 
West and the suburbs, thev Ve in the North and Midwest and central cities. While 
the number of employers decline in the latter areas, teenage lobs go baring in the 
former. 

Last month I attended the yearly meeting of the National Conference of Black 
Mayo!j which supports the Administrations Youth Subminimum. Most of the mem- 
bers of this organization represent small rural communities, and I think its fair to 
say that their support for a yuuth subminimum is driven by frustration. They don't 
n^^J any jobs, not for teenagers, not for adults, not for women, not for men. We at 
AFSCME share their frustration. Over the years, however, we and the Mayors of 
larger cities have learned that policies that are not targeted, that rejy on the 
market, often miss the black community. They certainly fail to reach black teen- 
agers The situation is different in different parts of the country, urban and rural, 
east and west. Targeting can account for these differences. 

The last effective attack on black teenage unemployment came with the Youth 
Employment Demonstration Projects Act in the late 1970 s. With this program we 
learned that targeted youth employment programs could help black teenagers par- 
ticipate in a recovery Chairman Hawkins Youth Incentive Emplovment Act which 
passed the House last year would build on this successful experience. 

The Administration's youth subminimum builds on nothing. 

The Administration argues that other approaches to this complex problem ought 
tc come from state and 'or local government and the private sector. It will suggest 
that public education could do a better job, that, perhaps, local governments could 
subsidize transportation for black teenagers to suburban jobs. It will single out ex- 
emplary local initiatives, both public and private, for praise. We've heard all this 
before. 

We do have laudatory local programs. We've always had heroic pnvate and public 
efforts on behalf of the disad\antaged In scattered communities across the country. 
Unfortunately different localities have different priorities and sustaining energetic 
local efforts, be they j^iublic or private, over long periods of time is difficult. It re- 
quires resources More often than not it has been some form of federal support that 
triggers and sustains successful local effurt. Sustaining local effort is especially diffi- 
cult m the face of a comple.x problem like black teenage unemployment. This prob- 
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iem requires a targeted national effort sustained by national resources and leader- 
ship. . . 

We again need, we still need, a comprehensive employment and trammg program 
that hnks education and training and work exper'3nce. We need an adequate sup- 
port system for our poor and near poor, a system that provides the time for educa- 
tion and trammg and work cxi>erience to influence a teenager, to take hold of him 
or her and create a future for him or her. 

AFSCME supports efforts like those discussed here today and those m Chairman 
Hawkm s Youth Incentive Emplo:pnent Act to link education and work experience 
and to target that link to the disadvantaged, unemployed teene^ffer. 

AFSCME hds vigorously opposed Jl of the reductions in aid to black teenagers 
and thei£ families champion^ by this administration. We continue that struggle in 
• this year 8 budget battle. We consider the House Committee on Education and 
Labor one of our finest allies in this battle. 

This summer the Mayor of Washington D.C. is able with a mix of federal local 
resources to offer every local teenager willing to work a summer job. AFSCME be- 
lieves that all Mayors, no matter the political and economic situations in their 
cities, should have this opportunity as well. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Before we introduce our next witness, I would 
like to acknowledge the presence of our colleague, Chester Atkms 
from Massachusetts. 

Thank you for attending. 

Mr. Sar Levitan. 

Mrt Levitan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Your letter stated that we are to operate under the 5-minute 
rule. I would like to tell you that, as a college professor, that is 
cruel and unusual punishment, but I will try to keep it within 
those limits. 

With your permission, if you will include in the record my brief 
statement, I will try to summarize it in the remaining time. 

Mr. Martinez. We have acknowledged that we would submit 
written statements in the record. 

Mr. Levitan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My brief statement is divided into three parts, Mr. Chairman. I 
stated that there is no use to belabor here the point of the tragical- 
ly high youth unemployment that we have in this country. And 
Mayor Washington and Mr. Lucy have already spoken on that, so I 
wUl not belabor that point. However, if there are any questions on 
that, of course, I will be able to do it, not on my own time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

As far as the second point that I am making in my brief state- 
ment it is that the dual minmium wage is not the way to go to 
fight youth unemployment. 

Normally it would be very difficult to oppose an administration 
proposflJ that ©ay? it is an cAp?riment. But, as Mr. Lucy has just 
suggested, it is not an experiment. We have tried various forms of 
lower minimum wages for youth. 

The basis for suggesting that this is not an experiment is based 
on three facts, which Mr, Lucy has just mentioned, namely that 
full-time students can already work for 85 percent of the minimum 
wage, which makes it $2.85. So it is only a difference of 30 cents, 35 
cents from what the administration is proposing, and what is the 
actual minimum wage now for youth. 

No. two, the 33 percent, the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, which Mr. 
Lucy hab already suggested, we can make it possible for an employ- 
er to hire 16- and IT year-old youth from disadvantaged homes, 
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which is presumably their target population in the administration 
bill, about a dollar. 

By the way, I want to correct the record. In my haste to prepare 
the statement, I said "one-sixth" in my prepared statement; it 
should be one-third of the minimum wage. 

No, three, the Carter administration has tried to provide 100 per- 
cent subsidy in selected communities throughout the country, and 
m each of these cases, the local administrators of the program 
found that it was even difficult to place disadvantaged youth at 100 
percent subsidy, so I don't see how $2.50 an hour is going to create 
the jobs. 

I would say that the administration claim that the lower mini- 
mum wage will create 400,000 is either based on ideology or maybe 
upon some hope for which I cannot find any basis for that state- 
ment. 

Again, the minimum wage has not been changed since January 
1981. Since then, inflation has eroded the minimum wage by 22 
percent. There is no evidence whatsoever that the eroded minimum 
wage has actually created jobs for youth or for anybody else. 
^ If anything, I would say thatt possibly the youth unemployment 
situation has worsened rather than improved during the last 4 
years. 

One place, one point that disadvantaged youth could find an 
outlet in very productive training as well as employment v/as in 
the military service. But because Carter increased pay of military 
service as well as because of the lack of opportunity for better 
quahfied youth, disadvantaged youth cannot find it very, very diffi- 
cult, if not at all foreclosed, to enter the military, which was one 
way for them to gain experience as well as trailing. 

Now, then, what does that leave me? That leaves me exactly to 
the bill that Mr. Williams has suggested, or has introduced, and 
which he has spoken of earlier today, that although— and since I 
am not running for any office, I don't have to play with phrases 
like revenue neutral." So, therefore, I would say now it cannot be, 

1. V i''il^°^» revenue neutral. I would say that if you really want 
to help disadvantaged youth or any youth to get a job, you have to 
do two things. 

One is to create jobs for them in the private sector. That does not 
make it revenue neutral. 

No 2, we have to make sure, as Mr. Washington has already cor- 
roborated and Mr. Lucy has suggested, and which is, of course, oth- 
erwise m Mr. Williams' bill, and that is that we have to make it 
possible for them to acquire the three R's. We call it basic compe- 
tency these days. Given my age— excuse me if I talk just about 
three R s— but the fact is that lots of kids that get into good schools 
do not master, whether they get a diploma or whether they drop 
out earlier, they do not master the three R's, and that is a necessi- 
ty for any job in the United States. 

Now, finally, as an economist, I am as sensitive, I suppose as any 
reasonable economist should be, to the horrendous deficit we are 
facing now. But— and this is not certain but this I believe is a 
fact— that if we don't do something about youth unemployment 
now, the chances are we will pay in the long run more than by not 
doing anything. 
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And while the budget deficit is not created to a large extent by 
the present administration, while it is horrendous, at the same 
time this is not the only goal which should direct or guide this Con- 
gress. 

And, therefore, we cannot avoid that responsibility of creating 
jobs and training disadvantaged youth to be able to keep jobs. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield about a half a minute. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much. 
[The prepared statement of Sar A. Levitan follows:] 

* Prepared Statement or Sar A. Levitan, Center for Social Poucy Studies, the 

George Washington University 

l high unemployment continues to plague the nation 

a. There is nu need to belabor the facts about the prevailing high unemployment 
that contUiues to persist in the 30th month of recovery from the recent recession. 
While we all hope, of course, that the recovery will continue, the latest statistics 
indiuatfc a slowdown in economic growth which portends a probable resumption of 
stagnating and even rising unemployment 

b. For morfc than a decade, the job deficits for American teenagers has remained 
disturbingl> high and critical for minority >outh, and I am not usmg the term light 
ly. 

The data are straightforward, the economy has failed to generate enough jobs 
for till potential jobseekers and one of e\ery six teenagers in the labor force is cur- 
rently unemployed. These conditions prevail not only for youth going to school and 
luokii*^ luL pail tmits work, teenagerb ioolung for full-time jobs find even greater dif- 
ficulties, in the labor market. Last year 4 miJJion teenagers sought full-time jobs, but 
only three uf five met with any success, the balance was equally divided between 
those whu had to settle for part-time work and those who remained completely idle. 
The latest Bureau uf Labor Statistics data indicate the situation has not shown anv 
improvenitsnt m the current year either. There are simply not enough jobs to absorb 
a large proportion of the youth seeking part-time or full-time employment. 

2. A DUAL MINIMUM WAGE OFFERS LITTLE HOPE 

a. Many factors have contributed to the high rate of youth unemployment that 
Yiast pievaUed duiifig the past decade. General business conditions, technological 
change, demugiaphic characteristics, population migration, and the influx of undoc 
unieattrd aliena all appear to affect j|Outh labor markets. The administration, howev 
ei, has chosen to single out the minimum wage as its favorite whipping boy (or girl) 
to accouiiL for the disturbingly high unemployment rate, particularly among minori- 
ty vouth. Reiying upon presumed findings of economists who should know better— 
the eAplaiidtion offered is simple, by imposing a minimum wage, the government 
prices youth out of the labor market. 

b. Based on an abiding faith in the operations of free markets, the remedy offered 
by the aduiinistration is equally straightforward, reducing the^ statutory minimum 
Wage fJv teens would create jobs for unemployed youth seeking work. Like most 
oiiTiple Solutions, this one offers the wrong explanation and is likely to lead to the 

* wrong solutions. 

1. Present legislation alreadv provides for relief from the statutory minimum 
wage. The Fair Labor Standards Act allows employers to pay full time students 85 
percent of the minimum wage <or $2.85). But many employers do not take advantage 
of ihis cut I ate deal, apparently because they cannot acquire the desired workers at 
the lower laie. It is difficult to give credence to the administration s claim that by 
loweiiiig the fioor on hourly wage rates during the summer months by another 35 
cents would generate so.ae 400,000 jobs for unemployed youth. 

2. Under the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit an employer may hire 16- and 17 year-old 
youths from a poor household presumably the prime candidates for the adminis 
trationft coiicern-for as little as one-third of the current minimum wage, but few 
employers have availed themselves of these bargain rates. 

3. Under President Carter's youth legislation, private employers in selected com- 
muiiitiei* were bub&idi/ed 100 percent for hinng teenagers from poor households. 
Yet, the local administrators of the program had to turn to public and non-profit 
establishments to absorb the free labor. 
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c Since January 1981 when the minimum wage was last boosted, inflation has 
reduced the real hourly rate by 22 percent to an effective rate of $2.60 (based on 
January 1981 prices). There is little evidence that this real reduction in the mini- 
mum wage has created any measurable number of new jobs. On the contrary, there 
is reason to believe that the labor market situation for disadvantaged youth has ac- 
tually deteriorated. 

d One major outlet for non-college bound youth has been the militaiy which has 
absorbed about one-third of these youths entering the labor force. However, better 
military pay— entry level pay for enlisted personnel was raised by some 27 percent 
during 1981 and 1982— and reduced availability of alternative employment attracted 
better qualified high school graduates displacing disadvantaged youth who desired 
to enroll in the armed forces. The Army Chief of Staff, General John A. Wickham, 
Jr , has claimed that 'today's soldiers are at the top of the scale." The same New 
York Times (May 16, 1985) story commented; ''The recruiting and retention of able 
men and women in the armed forces has been hailed as the single most notable 
achievement of the Reagan administration s four years of military build«up . . /' 
While we are, of course, delighted about the gu^l fortunes of the military, we must 
also recognize that an important outlet for training and educating disadvantaged 
youth has been foreclosed. 

e One question that is frequently raised is. if the labor market conditions for 
youth are so bleak, why not experiment with new approaches? As I have already 
noted, there is nothing new about the administration's proposal. It is either based 
on ideology or driven by the mistaken notion that a lower minimum wage repre- 
sents a promising approach. 

f The reason that 1 would not recommend the adoption of a«ubminimum wage is 
that it is likely to do more harm than good. If I may confess to earlier indiscretions, 
I did favor a dual minimum wage for youth and so testified before the counterpart 
subcommittee in the Senate. However, that was in the good old days when unem- 
ployment dropped below 5 percent and few adults who were capable of working ex- 
penenced diffiLulty in securing at least a minimum Vage job. With the loose &bor 
markets that prevail today, there is a danger that employers who may want to take 
advantage of the lower minimum wage for teenagers would do so by displacing the 
older siblings or even the parents of the teenagers looking for work. 

3 THE NEED IS TO CREATE JOBS AND PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR BASIC KDUCATION 

a The way to fight youth unemployment is not with proven failed experimenta- 
tions, but by helping youth become more employable. High school graduates, minori- 
ty as well as white, who have mastered the three Rs are experiencing less difficulty 
m the labor market than those who have not completed a high school education. 
Yet recent national reports have documented the fact that many youngsters leave 
school without having acquired a basic education which is essential for practically 
all jobs. 

b One way to reduce the job deficit is to create jobs for youth but that in itself is 
not enough Teenagers must also be prepared to attain a nonsubsidized job in the 
labor market This requires additional investments in education to help youth who 
have failed or been failed by the schools. A bipartisan bill pending before this com- 
mittee calls for an education and training component for summer youth jobs. How- 
ever, it IS futile to hope that Congress will act this summer on the proposed biparti- 
san approach. 

c 'The reason is quite clear. The Congress is reluctant to further swell the federal 
budget deficit which is threatening to undermine economic growth and lead to a 
deep recession, or worse. Nevertheless, it would be unfortunate for CongresQ to focus 
onl^ on the budget problem, grave as it is, and ignore other pressing needs. Failure 
to invest now in deficiently educated, and unskuled youth who cannot function ef- 
fectively in the labor market will, in the long run, cost the nation more than the 
currently needed investment. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Pat Williams follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Hon. Pat Wiluams, a Representative in Congress From 

THE State of Montana 

SUBMINIMUM WAGE AND YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

Republicans, Democrats, employers, labor, black groups, hispanic groups, teachers, 
parents and many others all agree that something must be done to stop the current 
shameful and serious unemployment problem facing our youth. When asked exactly 
what should be done, however, the clarity of that cry degenerates into two distinct 
and discordant voices, those singing the praises of a subminimum wage for youth, 
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and those calling for comprehensive efforts to get jobs to our young people. While 
both approaches appear to be viable solutions tx) the youth unemployment problem, 
in fact, only one reflects an understanding of the complex socio^onomic character- 
istic^ and causes of the problem. 

Virtually ail comprehensive studies of youth unemployment are in agreement on 
four observations on youth unemployment: 

1. Minority youth, particularly blacks, suffer more from unemployment than 
white youth. 

2. An identifiable group of youth account for most of youth unemployment. 

3. High school dropouts are more likely to be unemployed than high school gradu- 
ates; and, 

4. The youth most likely to be unemployed are economically disadvantaged black 
high school dropouts. 

Taken together, these observations suggest what must be included in an effective 
response to the problem. Because high school dropouts are more likely to be unem- 
ployed than high school graduates, it is clear that the lack of basic slulls remains a 
serious impediment to success in the job market. Consequently, any youth employ- 
ment proposal must attempt to keep potential dropouts in school and create an in- 
centiVe for potential dropouts to return to school. Likewise, the fact that an identifi- 
able group of youth, who are most likely to be economically disadvantaged black 
high school dropouts, suffer a disproportionately high rate of unemployment is also 
significant. It suggests that an effective youth employment proposal must bewhighly 
targeted at those individuals most in neisd of assistance. A youth employment pro- 
posal without these two key components is doomed to be an exercise in futility. 

What has President Reagan done in response to this critical national problem? In 
1981, he killed funding for youth employment programs, which research has shown, 
virtually eliminated the employment differential between black and white youth. 
More recently, the Reagan Administration introduced a proposal to provide a sub- 
minimum wage for youth at $2.50/hr. during the summer months. This response 
would cut teen wages by $.85 an hour, $6.80 per day, or approximately $34 each 
month. Sounds like more "trickle-down" to me. It is a curious notion, this attempt 
to assist young people by cutting their salaries. 

The subminimum wage is not a new idea. It is an old idea that has been rejected 
time after time. Since 1969, the Congress has repeatedly reviewed subminimum 
wage proposals and rejected them because a subminimum wage ignores the real 
causes of youth unemployment, and because it has a negative effect upon both the 
nation's economy and our minimum wage workers. 

Since 1969, there have been numerous studies on the youth subminimum Wbe'e. 
Then Secretary of Labor, George Shultz (the current Secretary of State) released a 
study in 1970. This study failed to edtablish any link between youth unemployment 
and the minimum wage, and concluded that ''the most important factor explaining 
chaiiges in teenage employment and unemployment has been general business con 
ditions as measured by the adult unemployment rate." 

The 1975 Fischer study concluded that "the tradeK)fi' of a youth differential of 
15% would be giving up 500,000 adult jobs for teenage jobs equal to a few hundred 
thousand more than the adults displaced." 

The Minimum Wage Study Commission established by Congress in the FLSA 
amendments of 1977 to investigate a broad range of minimum wage issues, reported 
in May of 1981, by a vote of 7*1, that, "Tlie record does not justify the establishment 
of a youth differential." The Commission reached that conclusion ^or the following 
reasons: 

The youth subminimum wage has "limited potential foi reducing the unemplov 
ment rate among teenagers because teenage unempluyment increases probably 
would be modest and a differential is likely U/ attract additional teenagers into the 
labor market." 

There is^ "no evidence that areas with the highest unemployment rates would be 
the most likely beneficiaries of a youth subminimum." 

"Adidt employment would be reduced by a youth differential and, forced to 
choose between teenage and adult employment the latter seems a considerable 
higher priority." 

rhe concept of ^he youth subminimum runs counter to the basic principle of equal 
pay for equal wo.-k without regard to race, sex, national origin or age. "If su^es- 
tions were made tl»ot the very real employment problems of women or members of 
minority grou|)s wuuld be 'solved' by paying them less for their labor, such a propos- 
al would be rejected out of hand as fundamentally uixjust. We can see no difference 
in principle between such proposals and those based on age." 
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These studies are not alone in rejecting a youth subminimum wage. Last year, a 
study by the National Chamber Foundation (NCF> a public policy research organi- 
zation affiliated with the U.S. Chamber of Commerce — said Uiat any gain in youth 
employment would "occur at the cost of an unknown number of lost job opportuni< 
ties for adult men and women." The study further concluded that, "a teenage sub- 
minimum cannot be recommended on grounds of equity." 

A 1983 GAO report prepared at the request of Senators Orrin Hatch (R-UD and 
Don Nickles (ROK) concluded that, "Available economic evidence and analysis nei- 
ther s'lpport nor refute the recommendation against a youth subminimum wage.* 

Thus, every study to date fails to support the youth subminimum wage. 

I oppose this proposal for several reasons. First, a decent minimum wage does not 
cause unemployment, a bad economy does. The unemployment rate for teenagers 
dropped between 1975 aiid 1981, despite an increase of 50 percent in the minimum 
wage. Since 1981, the minimum wage has not changed, but teen joblessness has sky- 
rocketed. 

Second, the most serious unemployment problem in this country involves adults, 
parents with famil> responsibilities and no jobs. The most likely result of a youth 
subminimum wage will be that employers will hire teenagers instead of adults, forc- 
ing the adults to turn to welfare and food stamps to feed Uieir families. 

Finally, a youth subminimum wage contradicts the principle of equal pay for 
equal work and sets a dangerous precedent of wage discrimination based on age. 
Who's next? 

There is a good example that clearly demonstrates that a youth subminimum 
wage doesn't work. Last summer, the Congress provided a tax credit to employers 
who hired disadvantaged youth. Employers essentially had to pay these youth only 
$.50 an hour, the businesses deducted from their taxes any salaiy above that 
amount. Evea with this incentive, businesses hired only two- tenths of one percent of 
the out of work young people. It is not a minimum wage, but the bad economy and 
lack of good job skills, which prevents teens from finding work. 

The answer to teenage unemployment is not as simple as cutting wages, rather, 
the solutions^ lie in a thoughtful, comprehensive approach that Improves the young- 
sters* education achievement, raises tneir confidence in themselves, and helps them 
find a good job at a decent wage. 

Mr. Martinez. I have one question of you. You spoke on it very 
briefly in one of your last statements about directing all of our at- 
tention to the budget deficit. 

Since we are really concerned with the rate of unemployment 
among our youth, I am asking you as a finance person —if we did 
something about the trade deficit by changing some of our trade 
agreements with our trading partners, wouldn't we then increase 
employment among the adults and thereby increase employment 
among the younger people and thus decrease that huge budget defi- 
cit? 

Mr. Levftan. Of course, Mr. Chairman, it depends upon what 
kind of a(^'ustment you would make. Basically, of course, if you are 
going to reduce imports, obviously you are going to create johc. 2ut 
we would still be very far from anywhere near full emrloymen. . 

In my short statement, I offered a confession, that ab>tit a dozen 
years ago, I favored the dual minimum wage because at that time 
there was going to be a young adult, if he or she wanted a job, 
could find a job. So at that time, it may have been some excuse for 
a dual minimum wage. 

But right now, with a job deficit that exists now in the country, 
7.3 unemployed, 8.4 million unemployed, the 5.6 million who are 
working half wages, who want a full job but cannot get a full job, it 
is another few million to the job deficit and the discouraged work- 
ers. 

So we are talking about the job deficit of about 10 or 11 million 
in the country. So, therefore, the trade deficit itself will not help. 
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I hate to repeat myself but I suggested that you cannot do it rev- 
enue neutral. I wouldn't lay it on the administration; Congress did 
it, too, of course. You emptied out the Treasury 4 years ago and 
now you are surprised that you can't afford.it. 

The time is to come back to sanity and to realize that as long— 
and I am not arguing whether we need 40 MX's or 100 MX's-— but 
if we want to provide for certain expenditures, like still keeping on 
increasing expenditures and reducing at the same time the intake 
of the revenue, I would say that this is the wrong way to go. 

So either you have to reduce outlays or you have to start to en- 
hance, as we call it, the revenue that you are collecting. And you 
can't do it with revenue neutral or bv any other— well, if you will 
forgive me, I will say gimicks or— 111 leave it with gimicks. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much. 

Mayor Washington, you, in your role as mavor there, I know 
have to deal all the time with priorities. Certainly, that is what we 
have to deal with here. In your past experience, you are probably 
as aware of that as anyone. 

I think that Mr. Levitan touched on it a little bit, when you talk 
enhancing revenues and deferring spending that we are doing. And 
I hope he was suggesting that we defer some spending that we are 
doing in defense to direct that money toward these domestic pro- 
grams that we need. I am not going to suggest that he said that, 
but I was hoping that he was inferring that. 

But in your dealing with priorities in the city and being aware of 
the priorities that you had to deal with here, don't you feel that we 
are at a time here in Congress where you have got to start dealing 
with that real problem of job deficit, which is created by imports, 
which directly impacts on the number of jobs available for every- 
one, adults and young people alike? Would you respond to that 
statement? 

Mr. Washington. I will have to 'subscribe to that with my limit- 
ed grasp from the whole economic aspect. I would have to buy that. 

But I don't think that is quite the total answer. I think this coun- 
try to a great extent, to a certain extent can lift itself up by certain 
initiatives and by focusing on certain priorities and readjusting 
those priorities. 

I say categorically, I think the defense budget is vulgar in its 
size, I have always, for a long time, been of the opinion that if we 
are going to stimulate job activity, we can do it through simple sec- 
tors. 

One, I think the infrastructure thrust is one way to go. Here you 
have a burgeoning problem brought upon by the debilitation of 
many of y our Midwestern and Northeastern cities, and some even 
in the Sun Belt, in structures going. It is not going to be put back 
together by the private sector. 

The longer we wait, the more it is going to cost; it is in the tens 
of trillions dollars now, I understand from Mr. Levitan. Someone 
has got to address themselves to that question, not just by way of 
inventory, but by way of subsidization of that, shall we say, reha- 
bilitation. 

I would include in that the whole housing market. Here is an 
area in which I think you can put people to work meaningfully. 
You can cut back in terms of the national outlay of workmen's 
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comp and other such things. You can enhance- if you talk about 
enhancing— you can enhance the flow of doUe^-c into the Federal 
Treasury through income taxes. 

In other words, it is just a perfect picture of trying to get this 
country on its feet by doing just a bit more than pnming pump 
from dollars that can be taken from the, shall we say, bloated de- 
fense budget. 

The wajjs are there; there is no question about it. But it takes 
initiative, it takes an open mind toward these problems. 

Unless we do that,'then these figures that I have just been talk- 
ing about, dropout figures, which represent the future of these 
large cities and the future of this country, is going to be the thing 
of the day. 

As Mr. Levitan pointed out, there are very few jobs. But creating 
a subminimu& wage, you are not going to create any more jobs. 
What are we going to do with these young people? 

Hopefully jobs in the service area in cities like Chicago will in- 
crease. High tech, that esoteric area which everybody seems to 
want to lean on but which is not yet coming, which obviously will 
0 come, and the whole service area is going to develop. We have got 
to get these jobs. Who is going to get these jobs? Not the young 
boys and girls in the cities; they don't have the training to do it. 

So I am getting around your question. I just incorporate that as a 
given, and go on and try to say, yes, we can deal with this problem. 
But we've got to have a commitment to it. Unless the Congress 
does that, these cities are going to be in a serious, serious problem. 

I am just a bit stubborn— I have to repeat it, that never in my 
lifetime did I think I would see a President of these United States 
who would declare war against vested, proven, entrenched labor 
gained over the period of the last 50 years. I just didn't think I 
would see that. 

By the same tcken, I didn't think I would see a President declare 
war on civil rights. Every President since Roosevelt has been incre- 
mentally an(? almost inexorably moving in the direction of 
strengthening this whole field of civil rights. 

And here we have a President or an administration that in one 
fell swoop is striking out against civil rights, taking it back, and 
against labor gains, taking it back. And doing even worse in this 
sense, in my opinion, to a great extent—and I guess Mr. Lucy could 
deal with it further— is going to pit the young against the old in 
terms of those marginal jobs that we know don t exist in abun- 
dance. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much. Mayor Washington. 
Steve? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mayor, it is good to welcome you back. I had the privilege for a 
brief time of serving with you on this particular committee. But I 
have to ask you a question. 

Charlie Hayes is a friend of mine, and you opened up your re- 
marks by saying that your days in Congress were some of the 
better days of your life. Are you suggesting that you are going to 
run against Charlie Hayes for Congress? 

Mr. WASHiNaTON. No, I have done some foolhearty things. I 
wouldn't do that. 
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Mr. GUNDERSON. All right 

Mr. Washington. I made a commitment back home, which is 
slowly and inexorably and overwhelmingly taking fruition, a com- 
mitment to be mayor at least 18 years, and I am going to have to 
keep that. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Eighteen more years. When you figure out the 
process by lengthening your term, share it with some of us. We 
would like to get that. 

I would just like to make a request to each of you. You will 
notice that I am the only Republican here today on this particular 
committee, and I have to be nonest that I was temptei during the 
presentations to walk out myself. 

Gentlemen, whether any of us in this room like it or not, this is 
a Republic and this is a country that votes and elects the people 
they wani, to represent them both in the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. 

And you know, I sat here from 1981 through 1984 during much 
of the same kind of discussions I heard today, and I guess at times 
I was convinced that everything this President was doing was 
wrong. Then we had an election in 1984; he carried 49 of the 50 
States, Mr. Lucy, 49 of the 50 States. He can't be doing everything 
wrong. 

Funny thing, you talk about defense, and you know what? 
Walter Mondale last year, he called for 3 percent real growth, 
when he v/as campaigning for President, in defense spending. I 
don't agree with that, and I think Congress is wise in not enacting 
3 percent real growth. 

But I don't know what we gain in helping youth unemployment 
when we come here as we have done today and all we do is bash 
Reagan. It might make us feel good, but really, what do we gain by 
it? 

What do we gain by many of the statements made this morning? 
Mr. Lucy, in your testimony, you refer to the administration's re- 
placement for CETA, the Job Training Partnership Act— you know 
what? Last time I checked that was a bipartisan bill that Mr. Jef- 
fords and Mr. Hawkins worked out. 

First of all. No. one, we had hearings in this subcommittee a 
couple weeks ago where everybody who came in said, "Give us a 
chance to make it work. It's new. We don't want major changes in 
it." 

Now, to come here today and to blame that all on the adminis- 
tration, I don't think is right. 

You take a look at all the proposed cuts that you mentioned on 
page 2, in everything from HHS to Education, et cetera, and prob- 
ably we are not spending at the rate we did in 1980, but you know 
what? I don't know anybody in this country who suggests we ought 
to continue that. 

I would suggest you look last year not at what the President pro- 
posed, but understand he is dealing with the Congress. You are in 
labor, you understand negotiations. Look what the President signed 
into law in education spending, a $2 billion increase last year 
alone. 

And making statements like there are more poor families in 1983 
than there were at the end of the 1974-75 recession, now you know 
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census data. There were more families in 1983 than there were in 
1974. 

We can all play with statistics, but that doesn't do one thing to 
et at the problem we are all talking about here, and that is, how 

0 we help youth unemployment? 

The Williams proposal, that is the purpose of this hearing today, 
doesn't call for any new money, recognizing that we have to find 
ways to deal with our present funding levels, our present budget 
deficit, our present high interest rates, and still find ways above 
and beyond that to come up with some creative solutions. And iVe 
got to tell you something, I don't know what they are. 

I am a generalist. I am not an authority on youth unemploy- 
ment. But Fve got a conscience, and I am concerned. 

I would hope that we would use these hearings not to play the 
old political rhetoric. Nothing is going to be gained if we all wfidk 
out of here today and you are mad at the Republicans and the 
President, and the ILpublicans are mad at you for what you said. 

We have got to sit down and find out how we can, within the en- 
vironment in which we are dealing, which none of us asked for but 
it is in front of us, go from there to solve a very, very serious prob- 
lem. 

Charlie Hayes has invited me to Chicago, Mayor, and I told him 
that sometime I want to come and I want to come into his district, 
because I think that there is a need for this country to never aban- 
don its cities. 

But I don't think that the only answer is simply spending a lot 
more money. We have got to be better than that. The public is 
asking from us, its elected officials, to do more than that. 

1 guess this is a lecture more than a question, but I hope you will 
take those thoughts seriously in the future because I think it is the 
only way we are going to get anything done. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 
Would you care to respond? 

Mr Lucy. I would, and let me preface my comments by saying I 
didn't know Mr. Gunderson was a Republican until he said so. 

Mr. Gunderson. Don't tell my district that. 

Mr. Lucy. Let me also suggest to Mr. Gunderson that our testi- 
mony has been consistent irrespective of what administration occu- 
pies the White House, be it Democrat or Republican. I think this 
administration, this President, takes credit for whatever it has 
brought, good or bad. 

What I am suggesting to you is that the numbers speak for them- 
selves And I agree, numbers and data and statistics can be manip- 
ulated to prove a point. 

But the fact of the matter is, black youth unemployment is con- 
tinuing to rise in spite of the magnificent efforts put forth by this 
administration. Black unemployment continues to rise in spite of 
the effort. More families are sliding into poverty despite its efforts. 

It is, I think, an accepted fact that the budget cuts, particularly 
the domestic program cuts, have iAjured more families, irrespective 
of black or white, who fell below that poverty line or who qualified 
for some of those programs before. 
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I certainly would not be one to exgae that the overwhelming 
number of American families ought to be on some sort of public as- 
sistance. I have to assume that the public assistance rolls are made 
up of those people who are unfortunate enough by and large to not 
be able to take advantage of whatever Opportunities are out there. 

What I am sa}dngy that it is at least apparent to some people 
that this administration has established some priorities and those 
priorities don't include them. 

As was pointed out by Mayor Washington and Mr. Levitan, the 
focus upon defense spending in contrast to domestic spending cre- 
ates a good deal of the discomfort that we feel in the economy. 

And if we are, in fact, in the midst of this incredible recovery, it 
is a very well-kept secret and apparently only exposed to the lucky 
few who happen to be employea. It is not well known to at least a 
substantial number of farmers; the elderly seem to be concerned 
about how they are going to fardj teenagers of all stripes are con- 
cerned as to how they will fare. And in the urban communities, 
where at least we try to provide a measure of services, as the 
mayor pointed out, their cities are strapped for resources to provide 
just an acceptable level of service. 

You are now finding services that at one time contributed to the 
quality of life in the urban community, now must be paid for, or is 
out of existence, which means that in those areas that are economi- 
cally strong and politically powerful, those are the areas that will 
get the services. 

So I am not dumping on Mr. Reagan or dumping on the Republi- 
cans. My dumping is sort of an equal opportunity dumping. 

What has happened is that the political winds that blow across 
this country has created two Americas, one for the very well-tondo 
and one for the rest of us. And I am suggesting that we ought to, 
through your congressional responsibility, focus some of the atten- 
tion on the rest of us. 

And irrespective of the recoveries, there are certain groups of in- 
dividuals within this society who have never been a part of the re- 
covery and certainly have never put upon as they are being put 
upon now. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson and Mr. Lucy. 

We are going to go a little out of sequence here because I under- 
stand that Mr. Hayes has another meeting to attend. 

Mr. Hayes, wouldyou like to go next? 
* Mr. Hayes. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My colleague and chairman of the full committee. Congressman 
Hawkins, has on the floor at this moment debate on his bill on the 
Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act, without inflation, on 
which I have agreed to give some testimony. 

I do want to thank each member of the panel for having fitted us 
into their busy schedules, particularly the mayor of the city of Chi- 
cago, who I have often categorized as being as busy as a one-armed 
paper hanger with an iteh. 

I want to say to my colleague— is he gone? Oh, my goodness, he 
escaped.^ Mr. Gunderson, I have invited him to come to Cliicago. I 
would like to have him come. He is from a neighboring State, 
which is largely agricultural. And I want to take him to the South- 
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side so he can visit my neighborhood and talk to some of the people 
who are unemployed so he will understand. 

But I happen to feel that— and we have had some expressions of 
this in some of the oversight committee hearings we have been 
having here, and around the countrjrside— bjj design, this adminis- 
tration has determined who the expendables in this society are. We 
can't let it happen. 

Some of their programs, or lack of programs, are designed to 
keep the poor and unemployfid unemployed 20 years from today. 

I think, Mr. Mayor, that a city like (Jhicago certainly is in deep, 
deep trouble unless the Federal Government begins to take a more 
active part to help create jobs, not just makeshift jobs. But building 
the infrastructure of the city of Chicago and every m^or city of 
this country is an important function of Government, I think. 

You're right, cities can't do it alone, if you suck all the revenues 
out of the city and don't send it back. And I just think that the 
poor and disadvantaged, the dropouts, as you mentioned, aren't 
going to have a niche in this society of ours unless we do something 
about it now. 

I war*t to ask you one question, Mr. Mayor. Won't putting thou- 
sands ol young people to work, even at the subminimumiwage, help 
alleviate the gang problems which you have in Chicajgo? 

You know, one of the images of Chicago is that it is reeking with 
crime, gangs rule the city, and this kind of stuff. Hence, even some 
people have said even the advent of the World's Fair into the city 
of Chicago— it is a possibility— is not really going to help Chicago 
because we will have to depend on international people coming m 
and they are scared to come into Chicago because of the gangs and 
the crime. I have heard this. 

Will subminimum wage alleviate this problem? You say Vou've 
got 200,000 youths unemployed? 

Mr. Washington. That question when posed pejoratively or 
when posed as a proposition takes on a lot of credence. I under* 
stand the President of the United States in the Rose Garden said 
something similar to that as a positive statement some time ago. 

The problem is it begs the question, it has not been demonstrat- 
ed. Ana I think Mr. Levitan's testimony and Mr. Lucy's testimony 
buttress the proposition that there is no evidence available that 
would demonstrate that by having a subminimum wage you would 
substantially or even measurably mcrease the number of jobs. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence points the other way in terms of 
targeted pilot programs and existing Federal programs now in ex* 
istence. 

I would have to say to you that if I thought that seriously, I 
would be the last person to fight subminimum wagee, because I 
think in the long run it might well be best to have peace and tran- 
quility with a little, shall we say, marginal serfdom rather than 
total extermination. I don't believe that. 

And putting those figures about is not going to resolve it. I have 
heard 640,000-740,000 jobs out there that would be available if you 
had a subminimum w^e. 

I had a debate with Orrin Hateh back in 1981. He was saying the 
same thing, and we have had a 5- or 6-year interval and noming 
has seemed to happen with the pilot programs. 
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I would have to answer the queslion no. We are going to have to 
face up to the basic proposition., which is sunply that in order to 
get long-term employment for young people they have to have 
trammg. 

And talking about giving them a subminimum wage without con- 
comitant trammg is kiddmg ourselves. Even if the proposition is 
true, it doesn t take care of today and tomorrow and the next day. 

And tomorrow and the next day, what are you going to do with 
young mdividuals who are locked into a subrainimimi wage or min- 
imum wage level? They are going to be the same flotsom and 
jetsam they are today with no jobs. 

The empuical evidence is not there. Congressman. 

Mr. Hayes. Where are those jobs that are laying there waiting? 

Mr. Martinez. Excuse me, Charlie. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Hayes. Tm sorry. 

Mr. Martinez. We've got to get on with this. 
Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your good testimony. Harold, it is nice 
to see you back again on this committee. 

Following up briefly on Mr. Gunderson's remarks, it is one of the 
anomahes of American political history that the Presidents who re- 
ceive the greatest landslides do not necessarily, apparently, receive 
thnse for their accomplishments because they haven't done well in 
history. 

If my iiemory is correct, the greatest landslides belong to Cal 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Richard Nixon, Lyndon Johnson, Ronald 
Reagan, and— the one exception, perhaps— Franklin Roosevelt. So 
we can t yet telL As Jack Kennedy once said about a new nephew, 
He looks good, but well know more later." 

Mr. Levitan, you mentioned, following Mr. Lucy's remark, you 
mentioned m agreeing wi.th it that it would be hard to oppose an 
experiment m submmimum wage ft r youth. What kind of an ex- 
permient, what sort of a model, if an/, could you support? 

And then, Mr. Lucy, I would like for you to answer that question, 
too. 

Mr. ^Levitan. Mr. Williams, may I just add one ooint to Mr 
Hayes question? And that is, one of the dangers— and that goes in 
connection with the experiment— that I see in having subminimum 
wage now with high unemployment with adults is that if you do 
create a lob for a youngster, for a youth 16 to 19 years old, then his 
or her older sibling or possibly even the parent will lose the job, 
because if an employer would want tootake advantage of the lower 
wage, then that might happen. 

But as far as another type of experiment, I would be perfectly 
willing to see, for example— and there I am afraid I am going to 
lose Mr. Lucy and my other union friends— that stexting with 15- 
and 16-year-olds, many of them aren't working now. They do the 
same as we do with apprenticeships. They start at less than the 
minimum wage, but that would go only on the condition, I would 
say, Mr Williams, that it goes also with your bill, or something 
nice iv. 

In other words, that we have at the same time some provision for 
those who need basic education, basic competency, wnatever you 
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want to call it, the three R*s. Then I would say, I would be willing 
to experiment on that. 

Mr. Williams. Let me ask if that experiment would have to be 
nationwide among that age group. Or, if the model was limited to 
the city which Harold represents, or perhaps Detroit or a couple of 
other larger cities, would that be a large enough model? 

Mr. Levitan. I think it can be tried on a local basis. No reason 
why it has to be on a national basis. 

So, since Mayor Washington is here, I would say that in his city, 
that would be a great place to start with. If some other good mayor 
would be sitting next to me, I would possibly suggest another city. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Lucy. 

Mr. Lucy. Mr. Chairman, I think in these kinds of discussions we 
lose focus on the original rationale for minimimi wage to start 
with. It wasn't to make workers more acceptable to the employers, 
and certainly not U) make certain groupings of workers acceptable. 

Let's keep in perspective the problem. Agreed, there is a problem 
in teenage unemployment, but that problem is not nearly as diffi- 
cult as it is for a certain group of teenagers. 

Let me just back into that. Black teenagers are victims of what I 
choose to call the three Fs: profits, preference and prejudice. Em- 
ployers simply do not approach black teenaged potential workers in 
the same way. K you have two with equal educational capability, 
the chances are that a while teenager will get chosen first 

Beyond that, the job market is not such even if employers were 
willing to try it, they would take it. I am not convinced that an 
experiment to &3e whether or not you can dress someone up by 
making them a less costly worker is a fair thing to psychologically 
do to young people. 

And I am not concerned with the employers and the limited cost 
to them. K they wanted to do something contributing to this 
Nation, let them work for full minimum wage and then let the 
Government, at some level or some process, make up the differen- 
tial. And let the workers earn what all other workers earn who do 
a function. And let me suggest that the kinds of jobs that are being 
talked about are not jobs that don't produce a value to an employ- 
er. 

I am frightened to death of any experiments because experi- 
ments tend to become rather permanent in nature. 

I believe the subminimum wage thrust is a continued effort by 
this administration to deregulate industry in this country. And if 
subminimum wage is acceptable for t^e younger people now, what 
is to make its experimentation in 2, 5, 8 years from now not a little 
bit more useful as you look at workers v/ho have substantial differ- 
entiations in schooling, academic achievements and what have 
you? 

I would not be able to at this point support any experiment that 
talked about differentials in wage levels set into law. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 

At this time, I would like to thank the panel for appearing, espe- 
ciallv you, Mayor Washington— oh, Ym sorry, I forgot about you. 
Don t go anywhere yet. 
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Mr. Owens. Yes, gentlemen, I want to say, contrary to my col- 
league on the other side, I want to congratulate you on some very 
restrained testimony. Maybe I don't want to congratulate you, be- 
cause basically my question is, given the fact that unemployment 
in this country is concentrated in certain areas, we are talking 
about a devastating kind of thing. At a time of prosperity, we 
have— and I think, Mr. Levitan, your figure of about 11 or 12 mil- 
lion is conservative, about 11 or 12 million people who are unem- 
ployed. That is bad enough. 

But those 11 or 12 are concentrated in certain areas. They are 
concentrated in the big cities. They are concentrated in congres- 
sional districts; about 100 congressional districts have unemploy- 
ment above the official average, and about 60 congressional dis- 
tricts which are predominantly poor. Those 60 that Jesse Jackson 
won, they have unemployment above 10 percent. 

At a time of prosperity, if we go into a recession or something 
worse, that unemployment is not going to increase slowly. You are 
going to have an explosive increase in unemployment; it may 
double. 

We are talking about a situation of triage where there seems to 
be an official economic policy which accepts the fact that certain 
groups— we are not just talking about individuals--certain groups 
that happen to be the victims of this unemployment can be 
dumped overboard. 

There are no proposals for doing anything about it now. If it gets 
worse, there will be no proposals. So what happens to those com- 
munities? 

Mr. Mayor, you have your former district and my colleague's dis- 
trict. I think this is the poorest congressional district in the cotm- 
try. My district is 1 of the 10 poorest. In New York City we have 4 
of the 10 poorest congressional districts in the country. That is 
where the unemployment is concentrated. 

Do we not do a great disservice by being as reasonable as we are 
in testimony on occasions like this, framing discussions in very rea 
sonable arguments? What we are talking about is perhaps a need 
to challenge a Government policv which is a policy of triage, a Gov- 
emment policy which is basically inhumane, a Government policy 
which may be going toward economic apartheid because of the fact 
that Presidents can get reelected with landslides. Thus rould be 
very popular. You could have a situation where two-thirds of the 
Nation is quite prosperous and well off, as it is in South Africa^-^in 
that case. South Africa, you have a small minority. But you could 
certainly in this case have a m^'ority, and a minority is just 
dumped overboard economically. 

You can see this administration feels there is a need to come 
along with some regressive measures in terms of civil rights be- 
cause, if you are going to have to oppress on one hand, you are 
going to have to pay suit to that. Affirmative action, which chal* 
lenges unemployment, becomes a problem. 

The basic question is, are we not doing a disservice to frame the 
situation in such reasonable terms when what we are talking about 
is a disaster? For those areas that are being impacted, we are talk- 
ing about a disaster. It happens to be blacks and Hispanics in the 
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big cities who are the first victims that are being thrown over- 
board. 

Mr. Washington. I think the language coming from this panel 
has been very temperate. If I thought it would assist matters bv 
raising the heat level of the rhetoric, I would support it. But I don t 
think it will, as long as what you are saying is clear, and I think 
what we are saying is clear. 

I think that Mr. Gimderson on due reflection would have to 
admit that this is not a full court press against Ronald Reagan or 
the administration but against a concept which has lingered too 
long, against an idea which simply won t fit into the modem 20th 
century way of thinking So, I don't see any point in raising the 
heat level but raising, or expanding the level. 

I think you see sitting here academia at it best, labor at its best, 
politics at its penultimate best 

Mr. Owens. At its best 

Mr. Washington [continuing]. All saying the same thing, and 
that is that the administration is wrong and they just have to take 
a hard look at it. 

But, no. Brother Owens, I don't think the language needs to be 
more heated but perhaps just more concentrated. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Martinez. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Again I wish to thank you. Mayor Washington. It is nice to see 
you again. 

I want to express to the audience that I sat next to this man for 
the first 6 months I was in Congress, and I knew you were going to 
be the mayor. 

Mr. Washington. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Lucy and Mr. Levitan. 

Our next panel consists of Lori Strumpf, assistant director. Na- 
tional Association of Private Industry Council; Thomas Smith, 
Public/Private Ventures; and Mr. Frank Miller, chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners of Kane County, IL. 

Mr. Frank Miller is pressed for time. I understand you have to 
cateh an airplane. We will take your testimony first. What is your 
time constraint? What time do you have to leave here? 

Mr. Miller. I should leave here about 1 o'clock. 

Mr. Martinez. All right. If it appears that the panel is taking 
too long, we might then go to questions to you right away. 

STATEMENTS OF FRANK MILLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS, KANE COUNTY, AURORA, IL; LORI STRUMPF, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY COUNCILS, WASHINGTON, DC; AND THOMAS J. 
SMITH, DIRECTOR, SUMMER TRAINING AND EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAftI, PUBLIC/PRIVATE VENTURES 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Frank Miller, chairman of the Kane County, IL, Board of 
County Commissioners. I am chairman of the employment steering 
committee of the National Association of Counties. 

In the interest of time, I will summarize our testimony but ask 
the full text be printed in the rec€w<kas you have suggested. 
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In reviewing H.R. 1090 and H.R. 1722, we are convinced that the 
intention of both bills is to strengthen the linkage between basic 
training and work experience for economically disadvantaged 
youth. We support this concept, but we have a few concerns about 
some of the provisions of both bills. 

On H.R. 1090, first, we support wholeheartedly the provision in 
H.R. 1090 that would hold local fundmg harmless at 90 percent of 
the previous year's funding level This amendment is desperately 
neecied to ensure consistent funding of local programs. The current 
distribution formula allocates two-thirds of the summer youth 
funds to local areas based on their employment rate, although the 
program is intended to serve economicdly disadvantaged youths. 

Only one-third of the funds go to local areas based on the 
number of economically disadvantaged youths in that area. The 
problem with this formula is that local funding is mostly influ- 
enced by its relative share of the State's unemployment rate and 
not by the relative share of the State's eligible economically disad- 
vantaged population. 

As local unemplo^ent changes, it could cause drastic fluctua- 
tions in local fundmg. For example, in my area summer youth 
funds would be cut by $437,533. Tliis is 37.4 percent of this year's 
funds if the^ were allocated strictly by formula. Fortunately, C!on- 
gress recognized this problem and approved a supplemental appro- 
priation which assures us the same level of funds as last year. 

The formula distribution problem is also inherent in Title II-A 
Basic Training Program, and we urge members of the subcommit- 
tee to make the 90-percent hold-harmless provision applicable to 
title II-A. In a recent NACO study of title II-A funding, we discov- 
ered that over half of the 577 service delivery areas included in the 
area stand to lose funds in program year 1985. Some areas will re- 
ceive cuts of 20 percent or more. A few will be cut by 40 percent or 
more. And one will be cut by 73 percent. Mr. Chairman, we would 
be happy to share a copy of our study results with members of this 
subcommittee if you would like. 

Mr. Martinez. Would you leave those with the subcommittee, 
and we will make sure they are entered into the record. 

Mr. Miller. On the mandatory basic remedial training provision 
in H.R. 1090, we believe remedial training should be stronglv en- 
couraged for participants who need it but not mandated for all par- 
ticipants. 

We strongly oppose the requirement in H.R. 1090 which requires 
the pic's to come up with matching funds to support the training 
component. Members of the PIC's already donate free of charge a 
tremendous amount of time and resources to the JTPA Program. 
To saddle them with additional responsibility, we think, would be a 
grave error, one v/hich would discourage their participation in the 
program. We urge members of the subcommittee to consider drop- 
ping that provision. 

On House Resolution 1722, v/e support the idea of using incentive 
grants to encourage State and local agencies to provide basic and 
remedial training to economically disadvantaged youth. However, 
we oppose the $100 million in new Federal spending as proposed in 
H.R. 1722. This would add to the Federal deficit which is predicted 
to exceed an unprecedented $200 billion next year. NACO supports 
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an across the board budget freeze in federally funded programs for 
1986 except in means tested entitlement programs tor the poor, 
sick, and the low income elderly. 

We oppose the idea of splitting the responsibility for summer 
youth participants between local education agencies and JTPA ad- 
ministrative entities. In our view, this would create an enormous 
amount of problems: tracking participants, coordinating training 
and work^ experience, and transporting participants between the 
training site and the work site ourselves. 

It would be much more practical and cost effective to award 
grants directly to the JTPA administrative entity. This would cen- 
tralize resources for economically disadvantage youth in one 
agency. The administrative ecMty would then be able to avoid du- 
plication and waste and better coordinate participants' training 
with work experience activities. 

Mr. Oiairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify on these 
two proposals. At this tmie or later, I would be happy to answer 
any questions that you or other members might have. 

pThe prepared statement of Hon. Frank Miller follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Hon. Frank Miller, Ciiairman, Board op Commissioners, 
Kane County, XL, on Behalf of The National AssoaATioN of Counties 

Mr Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Frank Miller, Chairman 
of the Kane County, Illinois Board of County Commissioners, and chairman of the 
EmplojTnent Steermg Committee of th; National Association of Counties. > I am 
pleased to be here today to offer our support for strengthening the linkage between 
remedial training and work experience for economically disadvantaged vouth. How- 
ever, we have several conc:;ms about the way training would be provided in both 
HR 1090 (The Summer Youth Employment, Training, and Education Act of 1985) 
and H.R. 1722 (The Summer Youth Education Enhancement Act). 

Before I comment on these two proposals, I would like to commend the chairman 
for initmtmg these hearings and focusing national attention on one of the most seri- 
ous problems facing our Nation and localities. Persistent high levels of youth unem- 
ployment, particularly among economically disadvantaged minorities, has made it 
difficult for many young people to understand the value of acquiring good basic 
trammg skills. This is reflected in a recent report released by the Roujevelt Centen- 
nial Youth Project which states that . . nearly 6 million 16-24 year olds ^ave not 
completed high school and are not enrolled in school." 

Although trie employment situation improved for most groups during the econom- 
ic recovery experienced over the last two years, youth unemployment remains dis- 
proportionately high This trend will continue unless we find better ways of encour- 
aging our youth to obtain good basic training, 

Mr Chairman, we are convinced that the lack of basic training skills is one of the 
chief causes of high unemployment among economically disadvantaged youth. With- 
out basic training, they may never have an opportunity to become gainfully em- 
plo^red We encourage members of the subcommittee to move quickly to adopt legis- 
lation that would use incentives to strengthen the linkage between basic training 
and work experience for the economically disadvantaged, and insure adequate and » 
consistent funding at the local level. 

The primary aim of the two bills being considered today is to make basic and re- 
medial training available to economlcallv disadvantaged participants in the summer 
youth jobs program In H.R 1090, the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) would 
be amended to require that all summer youth participants spend a portion of their 
time in basic and remedial traini/.g. The bill would amend the summer youth distn- 
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bution formula to insure local areas at least 90 percent of their prior vear*8 funds 
on a year to year basis. It also requires private industry councils to make available 
matching funds, from non Federal sources, to support the training of summer youth 
participants. 

In H.R 1722, $100 million would be authorized for the next three years to fund 
basic and remedial training activities through educational agencies. Local educa> 
tional agencies would be required to enter into an agreement with the JIPA admin- 
istrative entity to provide remedial training to summer youth participants. 

H,B. 1090— REGARDING NINETY PERCENT HOLD-HARMLESS FUNDING 

We support whole-heartedly the provision in H.R, 1090 that would hold summer 
youth funding harmless at 90 percent of the previous year's funding level. This 
amendment is desperately needed to insure consistent funding of local progranas. 
The current formula allocates two-thirds of the funds to local areas basea on their 
unemployment rate. Only one-third of the funds go to local areas based on the 
number of economically disadvcmtaged people in their area, although participants 
(with limited exceptions) are required to be economically disadvantaged. 

Shifting unemployment at the local level can cause substantial cuts in local funds 
from one year to the next. For example in my area, summer youth funds would be 
cut by $437,533 (37.4%) this vear if funds were allocated strictly by formula. Fortu- 
nately Congress recognized this problem and approved supplemental appropriations 
for the sunmier of 1984 and 1985 to hold local funding constant. 

rhe formula distribution problem is also inherent in the title II-A basic training 
program and we encourage the subcommittee to make the 90 percent hold-harmless 
provision applicable to title U-A. In a recent NACO study which compared title II- 
A 1984 allocations with 1985 planning estimates, we discovered that over half (53%) 
of 577 service delivery areas stand to lose funds in program year 1985. Although the 
basic training program is funded nationally at the same level as last year, shifts in 
local unemployment will cause many areas to suffer a cut in funds. 

Of the 577 service delivery areas included in the study, 141 or 24.4 percent of the 
service delivery areas will suffer at least a 10 percent cut in program year 1985, and 
56 or 9 7 percent will suffer cuts of 20 percent or more. Twenty-eight of the 56 will 
be cut by 30 percent or more, 11 will suffer cuts in excess of 40 percent, 6 will be cut 
over 50 percent, 3 will be cut over 60 percent, and 1 will be cut by 73 percent. Cuts 
of this magnitude will undoubtedly cause a severe disruption in services, and 
damage the credibility of many local programs. Some level of consistent funding is 
essential for insuring the success of local programs. 

REGARDING MANDATORY BASIC AND REMEDIAL TRAINING 

NACO recognizes the urgent need to provide basic and remedial trainmg to par- 
ticipants in need of such training. However, we oppose mandatory basic and remedi- 
al training for all summer youth participants as required by H.R. 1090. All economi- 
-a^b disadvantaged participants are not in need of such traming. Remedial training 
should be made available to participants who need it, but it should not be a require- 
ment for all participants. 

It would be a costly error to require all service delivery areas to use their funds to 
provide remedial training to all summer youth participants. In some areas, other 
funding sources are available for such training. Service deliverv areas must retain 
the flexibility to avoid duplication and waste, and to design their programs to meet 
the diverse needs of their participants. 

Remedial training should be strongly encouraged for participantb whu need it, but 
not mandated for all. An alternative would be to require service delivery areas, to 
include in their plans a strategy for providing remedial training to those in need. 

PIC MATCHING REQUIREMENT 

We strongly oppose the provisioS in H.R. 1090 which requires the private industry 
council to come up with matching funds to support the training component. Mem- 
bers of the private industry councils already donate, free of charge, a tremendous 
amount of time and resources to the JTPA program. In many areas these members 
have been very instrumental in getting the private sector to hxre thousands of youth 
participants for the summer months using their own funds. To saddle them with the 
added responsibility of raising funds would be a grave error, one which could dis- 
courage their active participation in the program. 

The role of the PIC is vital to the success of JTPA. Their active participation has 
helped JTPA get off to a good start. Program performance for the first nme months 
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of operation was much better than expected. Placement rates for youths and adults 
were significantlv higher than the federal standards required. This would not have 
been possible without the PIC's valuable input. 

We are fearful that the matching reauirement would have a negative impact on 
the PICs involvement, and consequently, the placement rates. The amount of the 
match is so miniscule (between $20,000 and $100,000; that it probably would be more 
burdensome to track and administer than it would be worth. We urgt> members of 
the subcommittee to drop this provision from the bill. 



We sup~)ort the idea of using incentive grants to encourage state and local agen- 
cies to provide basic and remedial training to economically disadvantaged youth. 
However, we oppose the $100 million in new federal spending as proposed in H.R. 
1722. This woula add to the federal deficit which is predicted to exceed an unprece- 
dented $200 billion next yean NACO supports an across-the board budget freeze in 
federally funded programs for 1986 except in meems tested entitlement programs for 
the poor, sick and low income elderly. 

If incentive grants were available, we would opposie awarding grants directly to 
local educational agencies to provide remedial training to summer youth partici- 
pants. Splitting the responsibility for summer youth participants between two ind& 
pendent agencies, in our opinion, would create an administrative nightmare. 

In service delivery areas where there are more than one local educational agency, 
the JTPA administrative entity would need to coordinate the pro> s^on of services 
with several agencies. This would create an enormous eimount of proi^^ems. ^rackin^ 
participants, coordinating training and work experience, and transporting partici- 
pants between the two sites. It would certainly be more costly to administer since 
funds would be disbursed among several agencies, each having its own overhead 
costs. 

In our view, it would be much more practical and cost effective to award granta 
directly to the JTPA administrative entity. This would centralize resources for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youths in one agency. The administrative entity would 
then be able to avoid duplication and waste, and better coordinate participants* 
training with v/ork experience activities. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify on these two proposals. At 
this time, I would be happy to answer any questions you or other members of the 
subcommittee may have. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

We seem to have enough time to get to the other members of the 
panel and then come back to you. I am sure Mr. Williams will have 
some questions of you. 

Ms. Strumpf. 

Ms. Strumpf. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. 

I am Lori Strumpf, assistant director of the National Association 
of Private Industry Councils. NAPIC is the only national member- 
ship organization serving local Private Industry Councils. Our 
membership currently stands at 200 PICs. I am also the chair of 
the legislative and policy task force of the Nationcd /outh Employ^ 
ment Coalition. The National Youth Employment Coalition serves 
as a forum and information exchange arena for 32 organizations 
concerned with the problems of youth education, employment, and 
training. 

I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss youth educa- 
tion and employmtiit, including the proposals to add an education 
al component to the Job Training Partnership Act's Summer Pro- 
gram. 

I will summarize my written statement. 

Before turning to my formal comments, I wish to make note of 
two facts. First, while I am appearing on behalf of NAPIC, the as- 
sociation is actively reviewing the matters before the subcommittee 
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today and has not adopted formal recommendations at this time. 
Therefore, I am presenting my observations on the status of JTPA 
youth programs since their inception 19 months ago. These obser- 
vations are from the vantage point of having provided onsite tech- 
nical assistance to over ICO PIC's and service delivery areas, having 
conducted eight 2-day seminars on youth programs attended by 
over 400 professional staff, managing a six-site PIC youth employ- 
ment competency demonstration program, and numerous other 
contacts with PIC business members, staff and educators commit- 
ted to fmding solutions to one of our Nation's most vexing prob- 
Jems. 

Second, if the typical PIC member were here today, I am sure he 
or she would suggest that the first priority with respect to JTPA 
should be to insu»*^ the stcJbility ana the adequacy of fimding for 
the basic PIC programs established in title n of JTrA. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say that the PIC's formed 
under JTPA approached the youth requirements of the new legisla- 
tion with both skepticism and apprehension. The reasons for this 
reaction are varied and complex. A few observations, however, may 
be instructive in understanding their reaction. 

Business members in local communities were attracted to serving 
on private industry councils primarily to have an impact on train- 
ing for jobs. PIC business members saw the PIC as an opportunity 
to influence the types and quality of training provided to prepare a 
segment of the labor force for productive employment. Therefore, 
PIC members viewed their primary role under JTPA as that of pro- 
viding the best possible job training and placement services. With 
this initial mindset, several possible barriers to youth program- 
ming arose. Basic education, while undeniably important, was seen 
as the responsibility of the local education system, not of JTPA. 

The perceived emphasis on placement through the JTPA per- 
formance standard system contributes significantly to this mindiset. 
The placement message being sent to the system was reenforced by 
the lack of a reporting element for the attainment of youth em- 
ployment competencies. Private industry councils were being^ told 
on the one hand that other positive outcomes for youth were viable 
and yet no concrete signal has been sent. 

Among the issues before the subcommittee is the role of JTPA in 
meeting the basic skill needs of economically disadvantaged youth. 
It is an issue that is increasingly receiving the attention of PIC's, 
elected officials and State and local JTPA professionals. 

While few JTPA resources are spent on remediation, employers 
also recognize that functional ba.^ic education skills are one of the 
primary factors that they lock for in entry level employees. Several 
recent studies have explored the problem of youth unemployment 
from the employer s point of view. When asked what they look for 
in young hirees, employers agree upon a few basic (j^ualifications. 
basic verbal, writing and math skills; work matunty skills; an 
awareness of the world of work, specific skills, and positive work 
related attitudes. These qualifications form the basic competencies 
essential for employability. 

As I have discussed in detail in my written statement, there has 
been an evolution in PIC thinking. This has been demonstrated 
through the increased development of youth employment compe- 
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tencies and the increased use of the exemplary youth employment 
program models in section 205 of the act. 

Another positive development, in my judgment, has been the evo- 
lution of PIC member concerns over the past several months. Nine- 
teen months ago, the conversation of PIC members with their peers 
usually involved the intricacies of developing the PIC-LEO ^ee- 
ment. During the first year of JTPA, discussions of the roles and 
responsibilities of each partner continued to dominate the conver- 
sation. Recently, however, at a national conference sponsored by 
NAPIC and other organizations, a PIC discussion group attended 
by some 70 PIC business members from across the country pointed 
up new issues. PIC-LEO relationships have been largely worked 
out, according to the group. Participants began to articulate a new 
relationship that was causing tension within the system, that being 
that between the PIC and local education institutions. 

It appears that, as PIC's focus on programs, they must determine 
how best to work with local education institutions. We believe that 
this tension is a creative one that will lead PIC'fa to investigate re- 
lationships between JTPA and public education. 

I would like to now turn to the question of how public policy can 
create an incentive for PIC's to provide this kind of training. How 
can this subcommittee build on the existing collaborative efforts 
developing between PIC's and education, build on the experience of 
PIC's, build on employer expectations, and build on the changing 
perception of the system as not being solely driven by placements. 

I would like to stress that the number of summer remediation 
programs that are already operating is impressive. There is an op- 
portunity to provide a remedial component in the existing summer 
program, and many program planners are taking advantage of the 
opportunity. Much of the credit for encouraging these programs 
can be attributed to the Ford Foundation and Public/Private Ven- 
tv es, whom you will be hearing from in a minute. But independ- 
ent efforts exist as well. 

^ Since a number of efforts are already under way, it is extremely 
timely for Congress to examine the direction public policy should 
take m this area. It is my judgment that we must carefully consi-1* 
er the Federal role in this respect with particular attention to the 
design of appropriate incentives to build upon existing efforts and 
to expand the entire remediation thrust. 

A proposal to enhance the summer program by adding a remedi- 
ation component must be viewed within the context of the year 
round program. Services to youth through the employment and 
training system should be viewed as a 12-month continuum. With 
this perspective, one can see that services offered in the summer 
are correctly driyen^ by services offered during the nonsummer 
months. The fle3dbility must be maintained to develop local pro- 
grams that take into account not only what services are needed out 
how those services delivered in the summer augment and expand 
the basic title II-A program. 

While there is increasing recognition of the potential benefits to 
combining remedial education with summer youth employment, 
the question of whether to accomplish this end through legislative 
mandates or through a system of incentives must he considered. 
We would recommend the latter approach. Such an incentive-based 
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approach encourages both local innovation and ownership. There- 
fore, it is likely to have a greater long-term effect on the way 
summer jobs programs are operated and on the role of basic skills 
development in youth programming. 

Equally important, a summer effort characterized bv local com- 
munity support stands a good chance of leveraging other Federal, 
State, local, and private dollars for remediation purposes. Along 
these lines, we suspect that an incentive system could provide 
funds proportional to the number of youth who have remedial edu- 
cation need3 and who are slated for inclusion in a community's 
summer program. 

An incentive-based system could be structured to encourage serv- 
ice delivery areas and their school districts to identify the needs of 
the eligible youth popalation and to set up lemediation efforts com- 
mensurate with those needs. A legislatively mandated system 
would likciy provide a fixed amount of remedial education re- 
sources ii respective of the needs of the young people being served 
or the existing commitment of community leaders to the remedi- 
ation approach. 

Further, a summer enrichment program such as the proposals 
before you ought to encourage collaboration between the JTPA 
systeiTi and public education. PIC's recognize the importance of col- 
laboration when they observe that improved basic academic and 
functional competencies depend in the main on strengthening 
public education. In addition, while new allocutions could be effec- 
vively utilized and might receive broad support, we must recognize 
that in a time of tight fiscal resources at all levels, more efficient 
uses of existing resources may be the best hope of improving educa- 
tion and training for all youth. 

In short, collaboration between PIC's, elected officials and school 
administrators could pay dividends not only during the summer 
but on a year round basis. Nonetheless, improving coordination in 
this regard has been a slow and difficult process. We suggest that a 
possible means of moving this process forward is to establish a joint 
planning process between PIC's, elected officials and local educa- 
tion agencies similar to others contained in JTPA. 

The Congress ought to examine how the use of the JTPA 8 per- 
cent funds and chapter 11 education funds might enhance this proc- 
ess. 

While joint planning is critical, PIC's and local elected officials 
must have a primary decision making role. 

While the need for goals and objectives of a summer remediation 
effort may be clear, it is important that we examine program 
issues as well. 

Knowing that one should provide remediation activities and 
knowing how to provide the service are very different things. It 
seems to me that, once a PIC chooses to offer this component, sev- 
eral questions will begin to surface abound how to design and ini- 
plement such a program. Those questions are outlined in my testi- 
mony. 

This is not to suggest that any particular piece of legislation 
become programmatically restrictive by identifying program cli- 
ents, service mix, or other elements. Different program designs are 
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developed to meet local program and client needs. This local flexi- 
bility should be maintained. 

These programmatic concerns lead me to my final two points. 
Flret, the need for technical assistance to local programs should be 
addressed. While the Ford Foundation and Public/Private Ven- 
tures efforts examine some design issues, more needs to be done to 
communicate to PIC's what remediation designs work best. A 
mechanism must be provided that relates best practices from one 
FlC to another, as well as making research results on this subject 
available with practical applications. 

Second, a summer ennchment program ought to have a small 
amount of fundmg for research. While results on the effect of re- 
mediation BB it relates to employability are available, we should ad- 
dress purselves to the effect of various program designs on school 
retention and educational gains, as well as long-term employment 
gains. DoUara for technical assistance and research should not be 
made available by tapping an already strapped national account. 
Kather, they should be part of the proposal itself as we seek to 
evaluate the value of the investment. This research would build on 
the base being developed by the Ford Foundation, Public/Private 
Ventures and others. 

Driven by local experience, PIC's are beginning to appreciate the 
value of providmg basic education skills to young people m employ- 
ment and trammg programs. Who should provide the training, who 
should pay for it, and how it should relate to other JTPA objectives 
constitute some of the m^jor issues facing both this committee and 
WCs. However the issues are decided, through training, education 
and experience, I believe the remediation effort will continue to 
grow among programs. 

Thank you. I will be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Lori Strumpf follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Lori Strumpf, Assistant Director, National 
Association or Private Industry Councils 

JUL S'^kT'iS^I-^T A^"^ Subcommittee, I am Lori Strumpf, Assistant Di- 
rector ot the National Association ot Pnvate Industry Councils iNAPIQ. NAPIC is 
?PTro?\f"®il°"i- ^"^^^.^*P organization serving local Private Industry Councils 
iFlLs) Membership currently stands at approximately 200 PICs, I am also the Chair 
f;n« o^t^^?-'''®!^^ ^I^W National Youth Employment Coali- 

:liloi„! National Youth Employment Coalition serves as a forum and information 
thirty-two (32) organizations concerned with the problems of 
youth education, employment and training. 

I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss youth education and employ- 
SLii * ^"i" A 5»^^o Pf0P<»als to add an educational component to the Job Training 
Partnership Act's Summer Program. 

w^^I^it^"^^"^ ^ ^ wish to make note of two facts. Firat. 

while I am appeanne on behalf of NAPIC. the Association is actively reviewing the 
t?o®n^?f ^^o't ^® Subcommittee today and has not adopted formal recommenda- 
ttSa « ^^u Therefore. I am presenting my observations on the status of 

f/nm f^o P/ograms aince their mception 19 months ago. These observations are 
trom tne vantage point of providing on-site technical assistance to over 100 PICs and 
hJ^^L^^({^^''^'^f^^^' conducting 8 two^ay seminara on youth programs attended 
Z^n^^, professional staff, managing a six^ite PIC youtli employSient competen- 
cy demonstration program, and numerous other contacts with PIC business mem- 
Ders, staff and educators committed to finding solutions to one of our nation's most 
vexing problems, 

o„^f"f{, 'I lit iyPf al.PIC member were here today, I am sure he or she would 
llf^l.fJtr^'^^ With respect to JTPA should be to insure the stability 

and the adequacy of funding fr- the basic PIC programs established in Title II of 
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JTPA. To plan for and to build an effective job training infrastructure, PICb muat 
be able to rely on a relatively stable level of funding from year to year. With the 
primacy of JH^A stability in both funding and desitfn in mind, we welcome the op- 
portunity to discuss strategies for enriching and improving programs for youth 
under JTPA. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say that the PICb formed under JTPA ap- 
proached the youth requirements of the new legislation with both skepticism and 
apprehension. The reasons for this reaction are varied and complex. A few observa- 
tions, however, may be instructive in understanding this reaction. 

Business members in local communities were attracted to serving on private in- 
dustry councils primarily to have an impact on training for jobs. PIC business mem- 
bers saw the PIC as an opportunity to influence the types and quality of training 
provided to prepare a segment of the labor force for productive employment There- 
fore, PIC members viewed their primary role under JTPA as that of providing the 
best possible job training and placement services. With this initial mindset, soyerax 
possible bamers to youth programming arose. Basic education, while undeniably 
important, was seen as the responsibility of the local education system, not of JTPA. 
In addition, past federal employment and training efforts for youth were viewed pri- 
marily as income transfer programs and not as serious attempts to increase a young 
person s employ ability. Finally, PICb in some communities questioned the wisdom of 
targeting the relatively high levels of service to vouth that JTPA requires when 
adult unemployment rates remained unacceptably nigh. 

These barriers to youth programming at the onset of JTPA were reinforced by 
several factors. The perceived emphasis in the JITA performance standards on 
placement for both youth and adult programs left little justification for PICs to 
design other types of youth programs. The understanding local PICs had of this Act, 
as it was translated through the performance standards and other messages, was 
that placement was the number one goal. While placement is an important goal, it 
has oeen perceived as the goal f jr all ^outh thereby leading to an emphasis on skill 
training in the classroom and on the-job as well as placement services. This factor 
led many PICs to conclude that there was little value in training that increased 
educational gains, when those gains were not job placement oriented in the short 
run. Furthermore, during the initial months of JTPA, PICs were so involved in de- 
veloping administrative structures, sorting out responsibilities and Implementing 
programs, that focusing on separate youth needs and programs was not a priority. 
With these forces in mind, il is not at all surprising to find that PIC programming 
for youth was often designed with employment as the mcyor measure of success. 

At the same time, research over the past several years as well as the work of a 
number of national organizations would suggest that a lack of basic skills is a pri 



taiit. But basic skills deficiencies invanably are Included on any list that attempts 
to explain high youth joblessness. For example, NAPIC and ten other national 
groups have been meeting for the past half vear to seek ways of coordinating our 
efforts to strengthen youth programming. We have Identified at least five factors 
that we deem critical in explaining the lack of employment opportunities for youth 
^as expressed in a draft paper from the National Commission for Employment 
Poliw): 

1. Lack of basic skills, particulaily academic, communication and problem solving 
skills, which not only affect a j^outh's ability to get a job, but affect the ability to 
benefit from occupational training, to advance up career ladders, and to complete 
school, especially with the heightened emphasis on performance requirements for 
high school graduation. 

2. Lack of joba, specifically a lack of entry level jobs for which at-risk youth cpn 
qualify Jue to the changing and increasing requirements for entn le* el fobs, and a 
lack of jobs in certain areas, particularly old, urban areas, sparse!^' populated rural 
areas, and in areas of high unemployment, often those hard hit by plant closings 
and^ the restructuring of basic industries where adults compete with youth for the 
available jobs. 

3. Lack of access to jobs, due to age, race and sex discrimination, lack of informa 
tion about job opportunities, job requirements and the schooling required to get par 
ticular jobs, lack of knowledge about how to fill out applications, prepare resumes, 
contact employers and effectively pailicipate in job interviews, and reluctance on 
the part of employers to hire youth. 

4. Lack of recognition that many youth most cope with "adult" problems such as 
pregnancy, housing and child care. 

5. Lack of experience, behavior and attitude necessary to get and keep a job. 




adults. Other factors are also impor 
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r,A°i/,S" '^i" °f problem is immense. Strategies to address the 

oTa hSt of n'^t"r.i^!f^'r"V!S'* "P'' cooperation and eflStive coordbat on 
1 e3o?menfof r^^^^^^ '^'"'^^ ^« educaUon. job training 

Ko^!?"?-^!*" before, this subcommittee is the role of JTPA in meetiiwr the 

bas c skill needs of economically disadvantaged youth. It is an isue tLt fa in^reM- 

tu^lPf!^® 'I'^A resources are spent on remediation, employers also recomize 

X^evelTnte' "^^^ '^^'^i'^ P^^^^ iSct^r, they iS? to 

Lm of vm th ?,n^^^"''^ employees. Severd recent studies have explored the prqb- 
hev^o/w^r ;n v'?P'°l'?^"' from the employer's point of view. When aaked wSSt 
nV^c i i". •y°""« employers-farge and small, in a wide variety of huS- 

nc^ea and industries-agree upon a few basic qualifications: ^ 

basic verbal, writing and mathematical skills; 
inK!!^„ '"°'"7'^'" [noluding the ability to follow instrucUons and to satisfy basic 
job requirements such as punctuality and regular attendance- 

al inte™ a^ oj ^rtuTtiif ^"^^ "'^ °™ °«="P««- 

aspecific skill such as the use of certain tools or machinery; and 

^.Iniin^r""' f""""] *e "basic, competencies" essential for "employability." 
These qualifications can be seen again and again locaUy as well. menflCs Mn'l 
out employer surveys for the purpose of enhancing locd trSning prog^ a^ffor 
comoX^Jon «kflu''°^'"?f'i!.'=-°'"P"'*?'=y "y^'*"^' computa^tkSSLg 
Woinff a foh Pn^ltJ'^i"'**' °5 f"''*^'" to getting ani 

Keeping a job For example, a survey prepared for the Des Moines Iowa PIC titI««J 

Sand 'SfHnn^"'^"°? ^-"Tu^y-.^ ^'"'•y ^ Examii^^ the W^^'rwWch bSi- 
SKnt^i^S f»,„P??P*»"'° F'^ Preparation of High School (Jraduates for Bm- 

emCnt r • '^^^i'*" r"?""' "^""^^ «^^i"8 youth for entry level 

employment, listed in order of importance, were: 

1. Maintain attendance; 

2. Work well with co-workers; 

3. Maintain punctuality; 

4. Cooperate with clients/customers; 

5. Listen effectively; 

6. Accept constructive criticism/supervision; 
Read and comprehend job related material; 

a H."?6"tand supervisory authority and worker responsibility; 

9. Maintain acceptable appearance; and 

10. Keep work area clean and organized. 
=,i!!l,-l„ other hand, the ten least important skills were, with two exceotions- 

fe^ro;3»!^^r%l?zt7^^^^^ ^ ^-"-^"'^^ 

1. Perform simple . rogramming; 
^. Perform ''vord pi cessing; 

3. Enter data into computer; 

4. Access information from computer; 

5. Familiarity vvith computer functions; 
tr. Speak effeciivel}' to groups; 

7. Operate job specific power equipment; 

8. Have keyboard skills; 

9. Construct, fabricate or assemble materials; and 
lU. Interp/et graphs or symbolic information. 

would il^d on. f^^L'r^^'?ll '5^^^ employers' assessments of their own needs 
ZSa,^ ^^^^^^^ convmcing to plan, design and operate yo^ 

programs \yith a basic skills component wou d be an easy task This is not ro !n 
evenr aise for many of the reasons already cited. ^ ^ ^" 

Additionally, as a National Alliance of B'.bess Survey points out over 11 000 
Srie'Lf.vf^f^'' entered this system at ^3 onset These%o&« a^^^^^^ }S 
f nn^ l^^ learning about and implementing JTPA programs. One needed to 
allow time for these volunteers to learn about the result of previoiS den^iStra^ 
tions and research And research alone is not always a convinciSTa^^ 
exL^^i^^^^^^^^ ^^'^i ^"f^ population to m^t^h emploje? 

S^n^ii .m^r A"a^^ ^'^i"''?^ ^ "^f^^v^ ^hat the lessons of the past ahd e.:- 
^ penences under Jl'PA are beginning to come together around the count^^. 
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There are severe! reasons for thjs observation. The first set have to do with the 
increasing utilization b> PICs of the exemplary program models established in Sec 
tion 205 Oi the JTPA. As you know, these models draw upon the demonstrated sue- 
cesses uf previous youth employment and training efforts. Second, the increasing 
use of PIC approved youth employment competency systems suggests that a con> 
structive link between public education and JTPA is potentially available for fur- 
ther development. 

Seeking to learn of tlie degree to which the "Exemplary Youth Programs of Sec- 
tion 205 had been implemented at the local level, NAPIC mailed a survey instru- 
ment to all PICs and Service Delivery Areas in eariy April, 1985. The survey sought 
information on which models were being used, the number of participants served 
and whether youth employment competencies were part of the program. 

While we ute in the process of tabulating the data, initial returns indicate that 74 
percent uf those resionding operate some form of Exemplary Youth Employment 
Program. Another 7 percent indicate plans to implement one or more in the future 
Almost three-fourths of the respondents operate under a system of PIC approved 
competencies. 

Oi' those responding, 31 percent operate Education for Employment Programs; 73 
percent Pre-Employment Skills Training Programs, 20 percent School to Work 
Transition Programs, and 85 percent Entry Employment Experience Programs In 
aduation, 90 perceat of those operating Entry Employment Experience Programf in- 
elude a try out" employment option and 95 percent of these provide compensation 
in lieu of wages" to their participants. Compensation ranges from ?1.95 to $3.51 per 
hour With an average of $3.19 per hour. In program year 1984, the average Educa- 
tion for Employment Program served 96 young people, for program year 1985 that 
number will increase to 133 youth according to current plans. 

NAPIC will provide the Subcommittee with a copy of the analysis when it is com- 
pleted. In addition, we expect to continue our efforts to learn about the precise uses 
of these models at the local level. 

Another positive development in my judgment has been the evolution of PIC 
member concerns over tlie past several months. Nineteen months ago, the conversa- 
tion of PIC members with their peers usually involved the intricacies of forming the 
PIC-LEO (local elected official) agreement. Du jig the first year of JTPA, discus- 
siond of the roles and responsibilities uf each ^iartner continued to dominate the con 
versatiun at seminars and traiiung sessions. Recentl>, however, at a national confer 
enui sponsored by NAPIC ana uther organizations, a PIC discussion group attended 
by some 70 PIC business members from across the country pointed up new issues. 
PIC-LEO relationships have been largely worked out in a satisfactory manner ac 
curding to this group. Participants began to articulate a new relaticship that was 
causing tension withm the system— that between the PIC and local educational in- 
;*titulion8. It appearb that aa PICs focus on programs, they must determine how best 
tu work with local educational institutions. We believe that this tension is a creative 
one that will lead PICs to investigate relationships between JTPA and public oduca 
tion. ' 1 J 

The direction this investigation into new cullaborative areas might take is already 
being explored in several communities. The direction I am speaking of is that of 
youth employment cumpetenties. Competencies are developed through an approach 
that involves the education system throughout the process. Together the two sys^ 
tems identify the appropriate einpluyment related education skills and develop pro- 
gram strategies for implementation. 

Section 106 of the Act discusses how emploj^ment and training programs ought to 
be judged und evaluated both locall> and nationally. Increases in earnings and m 
piuyment are viewed as a key oart of evaluating the effectiveness of a program This 
discussion sets the performance standards for the employ^nent and training s^tem 
as a whole. But Congress also recognized that young people may have different 
training needs than adults, and that different measures of performance are nwes- 
gary. Primarily these measures are to take shape through a m chanism identified as 
FlC recognized employment competencieb. The Department of Labor has directed 
PICs that if they wish to develop such competency systems, the> may do so in three 
competency areas. 

Those areas are: 

Pre-Employment and Work Maturity Skills, which include such skills as resume 
writing, interviewing, job search and world of work awareness. 

Basic Education Skills, which include the functional academic bkllls needed tD get 
to perform and to keep a job; and 

dob Specific Skills, which include the specific skills necessar>' to perform a job 
task sucn as typing. 
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PICs around the country have spent the last twelve months investigating the need 
for such competency systems and where appropriate, they have been developing and 
implementmg systems locally. A recent survey by the National Alliance of Busmess 
and the National Governors Association (assisted by NAPIC) reports that over two- 
thirds of the PICs are developing youth employment competency s^-stems. At this 
^int, It appears they are primarily in the area of pre^mployment and work matu- 

^owever, an interesting shift in focus appears to be taking place. In an effort to 
find ways to work collaboratively, PICs and educational institutions are exploring 
thp development of Basic Education Skills competencies as a strat^ through which 
both business and education can develop a common underetancGig by which to 
measure success. I think it is fair to say that PICs want to have an influence over 
the local school system, but they do not want to duplicate efforts— particvdarly for 
in-«:hool youth -and they certainly view the school system as having the resources 
to do the job more effectively. They want to influence what is taught and how it is 
tpught I am boning to see this happen through a collaborative effort of develop- 
ing basic education competencies. PICs are utilizing the development of functional 
basic education skills as a leveraging mechanism, to broker services for a s^ent of 
their youth population who need to be ''broueht up to speed" academicaffir before 
they are ready for an actual job placement. They are also utilizing basic education 
competencies to focus on potential dropouts, who with additional academic support 
might stay in school. 

Admittedly, I have tlie opportunity to work with some of the more creative and 
innovative PICs The need for Congress and the Administration to provide national 
leadership that places due importance on these matters is real. However, in spite of 
a performance and reporting system that sends a different signal, PICs are bwin- 
ning to form strategies to address the basic skills deficienaes of eligible young 
p<^ple while also meeting the 40 percent spending requirement and the youth posi- 
tive termination performance standard. (The only standard that was not met or ex- 
ceeded at the national level according to the Labor Department.) 

I would now like to turn to the question of how public policy can create an incen- 
tive for PICs to provide this kind of training. How can this subcommittee build on 
the existing collaborative efforts developing between PIC^ and education, build on 
the experiences of PICs, build on employer expectations, and build on the changing 
perception of the system as not being driven solely by placements. 

SUMMER PROGRAMS 

I would like to stress that the number of summer remediation programs that are 
already operating—both last summer and those planned for this summer—is im- 
pressive There is an opportunity to provide a remedial component in the existing 
summer program (Title II B) and many program planners are taking advantage of 
the opportunity Much of the credit for encoura^g these programs can be attrib- 
uted to the Ford Foundation and Public Private Ventures, from whom you are hear- 
ing today But independent efforts exist as well. NAPIC producer a newsletter on 
youth progranw m cooperation with Brandeis University. One of our more recent 
newsletters addresses enriching the summer program and identifies, in addition to 
1 V. '"^^^ ^"rte examples of summer enrichment efforts. These examples in- 
clude Rock Island, Illinois, Dade County, Florida, and Poughkecpsie, New York. 

Smce a number of efforts already are underway, it is extremely timely for Con- 
gress to examine the direction public policy should take in this area. It is my judg- 
ment that we must carefully consider the federal role in this respect with particular 
attention to the design of appropriate incentives to build upon existing efforts and 
to expand the entire remediation thrust. 

A proposal to enhance the summer program by adding a remediation component 
must be viewed within the context of the year round program. Services to youth 
through the emplojonent and training system should be viewed as a twelve-month 
continuum With this "continuum of services" perspective, one can see that the 
services offered in the summer are correctly driven by services offered during the 
rion^ummer months The flexibility must be maintained to develop local programs 
that take into account not only what services are needed to augment the summer 
program but how these services delivered in ♦he summer augment and expand the 
basic Title II-A program. ^ 

I would like to ac?dress several issues that we think are important to examine 
within this context These issues need to be examined here as well as through con- 
tinued conversations with local PICs, employment and training practitioners and 
educators. 
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While there is increasing recognition of the potential benefits to combmmg reme- 
dial education with summer youth employment, the Question of whether to accom- 
plish this end through legislative mandates or through a system of mcentives must 
be considered. We would recommend the latter approach. Such an incentive based 
approach encourages both local innovation and ownership. Therefore, it is likely to 
have a greater long-t^nn effect on the way summer jobs programs are operated and 
on the role of basi** dkills development in youth programmiiig. 

Equally impor.-^t, a summer effort characterized by local communiW support 
stands a good c.*ance of leveraging other federal, state, local and private dollars for 
remediation purposes. Along these lines, we suspect that an incentive system could 
provide funds proportional to the number of youth who have remedial education 
needs and who are slated for inclusion in a community's summer program. Put an- 
other way, an incentive based system could be structured to encourage service deliv- 
ery areas and their school districts to identify the needs of the eligible youth popula- 
tion and to set up remediation efforts commensurate with those needs. On the other 
hand, a legislatively mandated system would likely provide a fixed amount of reme- 
dial education resources irrespective of the needs of the young people being served 
or the ejcisting commitment of community leaders to the remediation program. 

It IS further our view that a summer enrichment program such as the proposals 
before you ought to encourage collaboration between the JTPA system and public 
education. PICs recognize the importance of collaboration when they observe that 
improved basic academic and functional competencies depend in the tnam on 
strengthenmg public education. In addition, while new allocations could be effective- 
ly utilized and might receive broad support, we must recognize that in a time of 
tight fiscal resources at all levels, more efficient uses of existing resources may be 
the best hope of improving education and training for all youth Fmally, efforts to 
improve coordination with public education should not permit us to overlook other 
resources such as alternative education, employer based remediation and communi- 
ty based education for youth who might better benefit from such approaches. 

In short, collaboration between PICs, elected officials and school admmistrators 
could pay dividends not only during the summer but on a year round basis. None- 
theless, improvmg coordination in this regard has been a slow and difficult proc^ 
We suggest that a possible means of moving this process forward is to establish a 
joint plannmg process between PICs, elected officials and local education agencies 
similar to others contained in JTPA, . 

While the need for and goals and objectives of a summer remediation effort may 
be clear, it is important that we examine pro-am issues as well. 

Knowing that one should provide remediation activities and knowing how to pro- 
vide the service are very different things. It seems to me that once a PIC cho(»e8 to 
offer this component, several questions will begin to surface around how to design 
and implement such a program. Many programs around the country have expen- 
mented with different ways to offer the education component. For instance, do you 
offer a fifth day" model, where young people work four days a week and attend 
class on the fifth day— Friday? I know that this model has not worked effectively m 
some places. It is hard to get young people to class on a Friday in the summer 
What makes it work and not work? Do you offer one hour a day at the beginning/ 
end of each work day? Two hours three days a week? What are the b^t teachmg 
techniques to tie the classroom experience to the work experience? Who provides 
the classroom trainmg? What are different strategies for working with the schooP 
What about areas where the school itself has no summer school program— what fa- 
cilities, teachers and curricula do you use? And so on. . „. 

These programmatic concerns lead me to my final two points. First, the need for 
technical assistance to local programs should oe addressed. While the Ford Founda* 
tion and Public Private Venture efforts examine some design issues, more needs to 
be done to communicate to PICs what renaediation designs work best A mechanism 
must be provided that relates best practices from one PIC to another, as well as 
making research results on this subject available with practical applications 

Second, a summer enrichment program ought to have a small amount of fundmg 
for research. While results on the effect of remediation as it relates to employabiUty 
are available, we bhould address ourselves to the c .ect of various program desi^ 
on school retention and educational gains, as well as long term employment gams 
Dollars for technical assistance and research should not be made available by tap- 
ping an already strapped national account. Rather they should be part of the pro- 
posai Itself as we seek to evaluate the value of the investment. This research would 
build on the base being developed by the Ford Foundation, Public Private Venture 
and others. 
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Driven by local experience, PICs are beginning to appreciate the value of provid- 
ing basic education skills to >oung people in employment and training programs. 
Who should provide the training, who should pa> for it, and how it should relate to 
other JTPA objectives constitute some of the major issues facmg both this Commit 
tee and PICs. However, the issues are decided, through training, education and ex 
penence, I believe the remediation effort will continue to grow among programs. 

Thank you. J will be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Strumpf. 

Did I understand you right, Mr. Miller, you have to leave here at 
one? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martinez. OK. I think we have time. 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Good afternoon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

I am very glad to have this chance to appear before the subcom 
mittee to discuss the addition of an educational proponent to the 
Job Training Partnership Act summer youth programs. 

My name is Thomas J. Smith. I aiu the director of the Summer 
Training and Education Program of Public/Private Ventures. 

P/PV is a national, nonprofit program development and research 
organization that works on strategies to improve the education and 
employability of people who without help are unlikely to achieve 
full participation in the labor force. 

I am here today to share with you some of the lessons we have 
learned from one of our projects as it relates the addition of an 
educational component to the Summer Youth Employment Pro- 
gram. 

The Summer Training and Education Program—STEP, for 
short— is a 3-year national demonstration project designed to test 
the impact of intensive basic skills instruction on high school grad- 
uation and dropout decisions by disadvantaged, at-risk youth in the 
summer program. 

The STEP program model was carefully tested in two pilot sites 
last summer: Boston, MA; and Pinellas County, FL. Its target is 
educationally and economically disadvantaged 14- and 15-year-olds, 
and it serves each youth for two summers. In a typical program 
cycle, STEP participants are enrolled in jobs, remedial education, 
and life planning classes during the summer months. They are of- 
fered help and support during the school year, and a second 
summer of work and study is guaranteed to successful first-year 
completers who stay in school and remain economically eligible for 
the program. 

The STEP pilot focused solely on short-term outcomes, those that 
could be observed in a single summer, most particularly academic 
achievement. From that perspective, the pilot showed tlat STEP 
works. Youth that participated in the STEP program scored statis- 
tically significant learning gains in reading and math over those in 
u randomly selected comparison group. In reading, STEP youth, 
compared to their peers, scored gains of one full grade equivalent 
in Pinellas County and more than one and one-half grades in 
Boston. In math, a half-grade increase was recorded in Pinellas 
County, and Boston treatment youth scored more than one full 
grade. 
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Of course, caution needs to be exercised in interpreting these ini- 
tial data. For example, the comparison group may not have per- 
formed as well because they had inadequate incentive to do well on 
a test unrelated to their basic summer activity. And it is too early 
yet to know how enduring the STEP youth's gains will be. But the 
results, we feel, are encouraging. 

What, then, are some of the lessons from the STEP pilot that are 
of particular relevance to the proposed legislation being considered 
by the subcommittee? 

First, intensive instruction in basic reading and math skills can 
produce tangible learning gains in 14- and 15-year-olds during one 
summer's experience. Admittedly, the data from the STEP pilot 
are not definitive and do not guarantee the durability of these 
learning gains, but the results are strong enough to warrant opti- 
mism for this approach. 

Second, the integration of an educational component into the ex- 
isting Summer Youth Employment Program is complicated, expen- 
sive and time consuming. While our pilot sites were able to get pro- 
grams up and running within a short time span, only 4 months, 
this achievement required heavy expenditures of time and money 
by both the site and by P/PV. 

Third, the instructional strategies used in competency-based pro- 
grams are particularly suited to programs like the Summer Youth 
Employment Program that must serve participants with widely 
varying backgrounds and skill levels. The only way to reach all 
such youth, without expensive teacher-pupil ratios, is to use indi- 
vidualized instructional strategies. 

Fourth, effective competency-based instructional programs are 
difficult to design, manage, and operate. The pilot sites all experi- 
enced the need for expert assistance during the course of the 
summer to insure the quality of the programs that they offered. 

Fifth, and the final point, local educational agencies are not nec- 
essarily the sole or the best resource for effective delivery of com- 
petency-based remedial instruction. Community based organiza- 
tions, community colleges and universities can also be used as de- 
livery agents. 

In summary, our optimistic pilot re ?arch findings, that remedial 
education in the context of the SYEP Program can improve the 
academic performance of disadvantaged >outh, need to be tempered 
by a word of caution not to underestimate the time, energy and re- 
sources required to achieve this goal. 

Enrichment of the summer program can yield significant payoffs 
for the Nation's disadvantaged youth. We believe that the STEP 
experience this summer will clearly demonstrate the value of such 
enrichments. 

Accordingly, we would like to voice our support for the objectives 
of H.R. 1090 and H.R. 1722 and hope our^ project can aid you in 
considering the best way to realize these objectives. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Thomas J. Smith follows:] 
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Testimony of Thomas J Smith, Director, Summed Training and Education Pro- 
gram Before the House Committee on Education and Labor SuBCOMMirrEE on 
Employment Opportunities Hearings on H.R. 1090 and H.R. 1722 

Good morning, Mr Chairman and Honorable Members of the Sub-Committee on 
Employment Opportunities. Ym very glad to have this chance to appear before the 
SubhCommittee to discuss the addition of an educational component to the Job 
Training Partnership Act Summer Youth Employment Program. My name is 
Thomas J Smith. I am the Director of the Summer Training and Education Pro- 
gram of Public/Private Ventures. Public/Private Ventures is a national non-profit 
program development and research organization that works on strategies to im- 
prove the education and employabllity of people who, without help, are unlikely to 
achieve full participation in the labor force. 

I am here today to share with you some of the lessons we have learned from one 
of our projects as it relates to the addition of an educational component to the 
•Summer Youth Employment Program, 

The Summer Training and Education Program— STEP— is a three-year national 
demonstration project designed to test the impact of intensive basic skills instruc- 
tion on high school graduation and dropout decisions by disadvantaged, at-risk 
youth in the Summer Youth Employment Program. 

The STEP program model was carefully tested in two pilot sites last summer- 
Boston and Pinellas County, Florida. Its target is educationally and economically 
disadvantaged 14 and ISyear olds, and it serves each youth for two summers. In a 
typical program cycle, STEP participants are enrolled in jobs, remedial education 
and life planning classes during the summer months. They are offered help and sup- 
port during the school year, and a second summer of work and study is guaranteed 
to successful first summer completers who stay In school and remain economically 
eligible for the program. 

The STEP pilot focused solely on short term outcomes, those that could be ob- 
served in a single summer, most particularly academic achievement. The pilot 
showed that STEP works. Youth who participated in the STEP program scored sta- 
tistically significant learning gains in reading and math over those in a randomly 
selected comparison group In reading, STEP youth, compared to their peers, scored 
gains of one full grade equivalent in Pinellas County and more than one and one- 
half grades in Boston. In math, a half-grade increase was recorded in Pinellas 
County, and Boston treatment youth gained more than one full grade. 

A STEP program was run in Baltimore which did not include a control group or 
random selection. Therefore, the Baltimore site does not contribute fully to the 
analysis of program impacts. 

Of course, caution needs to be exercised in interpreting these data— for example, 
comparison group youth may not have performed as well because they had inad- 
equate incentive to do well on a test unrelated to their summer activity, and it is 
too early to know how enduring the STEP youths gains will be. But the results, we 
feel, are encouraging. 

What, then, are some of the lessons from the STEP pilot that are of particular 
relevance to the proposed legislation being considered by the Sub-Committee? 

First, intensive instruction in basic reading and math skills can produce tangible 
learning gains in 14 and 15 year-olds during one summer s experience. Admittedly, 
the data from the STEP pilot are not definitive and do not guarantee the durability 
of these learning gains, but the results are strong enough to warrant optimism for 
this approach. 

Second, the integration of an educational component into the existing Summer 
Youth Employment Program is complicated, expensive and time consuming. While 
pilot sites were able to get programs up and running within a short time span— only 
four months— this achievement required heavy expenditures of time and money by 
the site and by P/PV. 

Third, the instructional strategies used in competency-based programs are par- 
ticularly suited to programs like the Summer Youth Employment Program that 
must serve participants with widely varying backgrounds and skills levels. The only 
way to reach all such youth -without high and expensive teacher-pupil ratios— is to 
use individualized methods. 

Fourth, effective competency based instructional programs are difficult to design, 
manage and operate The pilot sites all experienced the need for expert assistance 
during the course of the summer to assure the quality of the urograms they offered. 

Fifth, and the fin J point, local educational agencies (LEAs) are not necessanly 
the sole, or best, resource for effective delivery of competency-based remedial in- 
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struction. Community based organizations, communit> colleges and universities can 
also be used as delivery agents. , , 

In summary, our optimistic pilot research findings— that remedial education m 
the context of the SYEP program can improve the academic performance of disad- 
vantaged youth— need to be tempered by a word of caution not to underestimate the 
time, energy and resources required to achieve this goal. 

Thank you. 
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SUMMER TRAINING AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 
PILOT PROGRAM 

METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST (MAT) SCORES IN READING AND MATH SITE 





Reading Scores 




Math Scores 


Site 


Test 


Test 


Change 




Test 


Post— 
Test 


Change 


Boston 
















Treatments 
n = 197 


.730 


737 


+ 7 




710 


733 


+23** 


Controls 
n = 208 


730 


708 


-22** 




702 


685 


-17** 


Pinellas 
















Treatments 
n = 126 


681 


691 


+ 10 




693 


700 


+ 6 


Controls 
n = 83 


698 


693 


- 5 




697 


681 


-16 


Baltimore 
















Treatments 

Only 

n = 72 


728 


724 


- 4 




741 


757 


+ 16* 



I 



r 



* Significant at the .10 level. 
** Significant at or beyond the .05 level. 

N'OTE; MAT scores are standard scores. These arc used to compute 
the grade-equivalent changes cited in the Testimony and 
Executive Summary. 
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Summer Training and Education Program 

SUMMARY OF THE DEMONSTRATION 

The Summer Training and Education Program (STEP) is a national, multi-year 
prdect designed to test the impact of intensive basic skills instruction in reading 
and math on high school graduation and dropout decisions by disadvantaged, at-risk 
youth The carefully structured summer program also includes a curriculum that 
addresses life planning, sexual behavior and teen pregnancy issues in a format tai- 
lored to 14 and 15 year olds who are poor and identified as potential school drop- 
outs. 

^ BACKGROUND 

The need for effective intervention in this area is obviously compelling. National- 
ly, school dropout rates have reached alarming projportions, some 28 percent of 
America's 17 and 18 year-olds do not graduate from high school. No longer a phe- 
' nomenon associated solely with small and often neglected sub-groups, the dropout 
problem is increasingly perceived as an urgent national issue. In urban areas, more- 
over, the problem la acute, many large cities report dropout rates in the range of 40 
to 50 percent. 

Among minority groups, the problem can be fairly described as desperate. Public 
interest organizations report dropout rates among black and hispanic youths reach- 
ing 70 percent in some urban settings. The loss of educational opportunity by so 
many, and in particular the high incidence of dropout behavior among minonties, 
suggests a problem with large and serious long term consequences for the nation as 
a whole. 

The causes of dropout behavior are varied and frequently interrelated. Factors 
that may have decisive impact on a youth s performance and decision to remain m 
school -such as home attitudes toward education and learning—are among the most 
difiicult to affect through any programmatic means. The STEP demonstration has 
focused on two that can be effectively addressed, and in ways that will, it is be- 
lieved, have palpable effecta on dropout behavior among target youth. 

The first is educational deficiency, A number of widely accepted research studies 
have established a strong link between poor educational performance and the later 
decision to drop out of school. In particular, low reading and math scores are 
common among youth who drop out of school, as is being left behind one or more 
years in the primary and middle grades. Both paint a portrait of the dropout as a 
youngster incapable of performing on an even keel with his peers. 

The second cause, one growing in both scope and urgency, is teenage parenting. 
Forty percent of female school dropouts cite pregnancy as the reason for leaving 
school, and some 600,000 babies are bom to teenagers every year. The educational 
impact sef ms permanent, by a^e 24, teen mothers average two years less schooling 
than peers who defer child-bearing. 

V/hile the relationship between parenting and female dropouts is an obvious one, 
current research in this area underscores the less obvious connection between male 
parents and their decisions to drop out of school Teenage pregnancy is, moreover, a 
large and growing problem. By 1980, almost half of all births were to 15-19 year 
olds, more than triple the proportion of 1960 births to that age group. The issue has 
broken through the threshold of concern both locally and nationally, to the point 
where intervention programs have gained broad acceptability in muny local set- 
tings. 

To conduct an initiative focused on these two factors, the summer months are 
viewed as a critical opportunity, and the federally funded Summer Youth Employ- 
ment and Training Program (SYEP) as an opportune vehicle to mount such an 
« effort Educationally, summer is the time when a youth's rate of learning slows. 
Some evidence suggests that for disadvantaged youth the slowdown in learnmg 
rates is large enough to be "negative," i.e. youth show lower attainment levels at 
the end than they did at the beginning of summer. 

Many 14 and 15 year olds— those targeted by the STEP demonstration— view 
summer as a time to seek jobs and income, frequently with little success. The SYEP 
is an employer of last resort for many of these youth. Hence a program that ad- 
dresses education needs in reading, math and sexual behavior, can utilize the incen- 
tive effects of summer youth job programs. The scarcity of federal resources for 
youth programming, moreover, has made many localities aware of the potential of 
the summer youth program In addressing needs in a strategic fashion, rather than 
merely as a source of income for youthful participantd. 
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THE STEP DEMONSTRATION 



The national demonstration will operate in six sites selected competitively on the 
basis of their capacity to undertake the prqiect successfully. The six designated sites 
are Boston, Mass., Broward County, Fla., Fresno, Calif., Portland, Ore., San Diego, 
Calif., and Seattle, Wash. 

STEP will reach some 1,800 yoath over a three^ummer period; there will be a 
control group of equal size. Target youth are 14 and 15 year-cldd who are doing 
poorly in school and are economically eligible for the federally -funded SYEP in 
their communities. Two waves of participants in each site will be involved in a two- 
summer program (1986-86 and 1986-87), with follow-up during the intervening 
school year. Participants and control group members will then be followed for up to 
five vears bevond the end of the program to dotermine what impact the program 
has had on high school graduation rates, sexua! behavior and cnild-beanng, and 
early labor market experience. 

The model —During the first of two consecutive summers, STEP participants re- 
ceive 90 hours of remedial instruction in reading and math, work for at least 80 
hours and attend life planning sessions for 20 hours. They are offered school-year 
support, and a second summer of work and study is guaranteed to successful first 
feummer completers who stay in school and otherwise remain eligible for the pro- 
gram. 

The experience of the treatment group will be compared with that of a randomly 
assigned control group- an e^ual number of youth who meet the same targeting cri- 
teria, but spend the summer m work experience alone. 

With some variation from site to site, each program will focus on four key compo- 
nents: 

1. The remediation component, the cornerstone of the STEP model, utilizes com- 
petency-based techniques, includiiig cumputer assisted instruction, and concentrates 
on reading and math. The remediation program defines the com{>etencies towards 
which participants work, uses a short diagnostic test to assess their skills on entry 
aad develop an individualized learning ' jprescnption," assesses participant progress, 
au. provides learners with frequent feedback over the summer. 

r. The life planning component stresses responsible social and sexual behavior 
auTied at reducing teen^e pregnancies. It was aeveloped for P/PV by the Center for 
Population Options in Wasnington, D.C. and is specifically designed for 14 and 15 
>ear olds. It makes use of films, games and group activities to emphasize the links 
among sexual choices, pregnane}^, future career cnoices and employment prospects. 

3. Work experience draws on job slots provided through the local summer youth 
program. Fourteen and 15- year -olds are typically placed in maintenance, clerical 
food service and recreation-related jobs. 

4. School-year support programs maintain the progress youth make in the 
summer program, and encourage their remaining m school and continuing the 
summer program for the second summer. 

The model is sufficiently flexible to accommodate local variation. The program 
van be operated in one or several neighborhoods, or in an area as large as a county. 
Remediation and work experience can occur at the same site, as for example, on the 
campus of a high school or community college, or remediation can occur at a central 
location, with worksites located elsewhere. In the latter case, students travel be- 
tween the remediation and worksites at mid-day. 

Th^ research component. —Carefully planned research is an integral part of the 
demonstration program. Treatment and comparison youth are tested at the b^n 
ning and end of both summers using the Metropolitan Achievement Test. A range 
of data is collected from the school dbtricts or each participating site, including 
giades, attendance, school leaving and eventual graduation. Pre and post program 
questionnaires assess attitudes, knowledge and behavior regarding sexual and social 
issues and career awareness. Periodic face-to-face and/or telephone interviews will 
be conducted during the follow up period to examine the short term effects of the 
program. 

Comparison and program youth will be followed for up to five vears after they 
complete the program to examine the short and long term effects of STEP on school 
attendance, deferral of dropout beha viot, pregnancy rates and changes in sexual be- 
havior» high schuol graduation and work force participation. This follow up period is 
designed to last until June 1992. 



The STEP model was tested in three pilot sites during the summer of 1984, the 
research findings were published in March 1985. In Boston and Pinellas County, 
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Florida, the experience of 436 STEP enroUees was compared with that of a random- 
ly assigned control group— an equal number of youth enrolled in the regular 
summer jobs program who spent all their time on work experience alone. P/PV also 
monitored and gathered information from a similar project in Baltimore which en- 
rolled 74 youth but did not have a control group. 

In comparison with the control group, which showed losses in reading and math 
skills over the summer, STEP youth increased their reading levels by one fidl grade 
equivalent in Pinellas County and more than one and one-half grades in Boaton. In 
math, STEP youth gained half a grade in Pinellas County and more than one grade 
in Boston In Baltimore, participants experienced significant increases in reading 
scores oyer the summer, but not in math. 

The life planning and sexual behavior research found that a racyority of STEP 
^ participants— primarily eighth and ninth graders— were sexually experienced but 

unknowledgeable about contraception or the possible impact of pregnancy and par- 
enting on tneir lives. At thj end of the summer program, participants were signifi- 
cantly more knowledgeable about methods of birth control than were controls, and 
more aware of the disruptive effects that adolescent parenthood could have on their 
schooling and plans for the future. 

The results of this pilot effort strongly indicated that the program could be suc- 
cessfully implemented in a variety of local settings, and that tangible educational 
benefits could be attained by youth who participated. Based on the pilot's results, P/ 
PV has refined the basic program and research design for the national demonstra- 
tion that begins in June 1985. 

Summer Training and Education Program (STEP) 

report on the pilot experience 

Executive Summary 

background 

Each year, large numbers of disadvantaged youth enter the labor force without 
adequate preparation their basic academic and iob skills are unequal to the tasks 
that they will soon face as young adults. Many will have dropped ouv of school with- 
out having earned a high school diploma, thereby seriously curtailing their long- 
term employment and earnings prospects. 

Research has consistently demonstrated that unsuccessful academic experiences- 
performing poorly in classes and failing a grade— are key factors in the high drop- 
out rate among disadvantaged youth. A second m^or cause of dropping out is teen- 
age pregnancy, and recent research has shown a connection between parenting and 
decisions to drop out by both girls and boys. 

Another body of research has shown that summers are critical periods in the aca- 
demic development of disadvantaged youth. Therefore, the Summer Youth Employ- 
nf>ent Program (SYEP) is an appropriate vehicle for addressing contributing factors 
in dropout behavior SYEP is one of the largest national programs for disadvan- 
taged youth and comes into contact with about 700,000 youth annually, many of 
them potential dropouts. As presently structured, it provides summer work expen- 
ence and income for youth wno would otherwise be unlikely to find jobs. SYEP has 
served many young people over the years, but has seldom tried to help its partici- 
pants make a successful school-to-work transition. 

* THE SUMMER TRAINING AND EDUCATION PROGRAM (STEP) 

The Summer Training and Education Program (STEP) seeks to improve school re- 
tention ratto and, ultimately, labor market outcomes for disadvantaged youth aged 

• 14 and 15 by addressing two serious obstacles to high school graduation for members 

this target population negative academic experiences and adolescent parenthood. 
In augmenting work experience with academic remediation and help in life plan- 
ning, STEP is a prototype for redesign of the SYEP. 

Participants in STEP have an opportunity to spend two summers in a program 
that provides both academic remediation and instruction in life planning skills, in 
addition to the work experience traditionally available tu them ia summer jobs pro- 
grams In the intervening year, thay tike part in a voluntary social support compo- 
nent designed to reinforce the gains achieved during the first summer and to create 
expectations for similar gains in the future. 

During the summer of 1984, a pilot of the STEP program model was conducted in 
three communities. Boston, Massachusetts, Pinellas County, Florida, and Baltimore, 
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Maryland. At each of these sites, a consortium of public and private agencies with 
experience in the employment and training field was responsible for the develop- 
ment, coordination and implementation of this program. 

Public/Private Ventures (P/PV), a not-for-profit corporation that seeks strategies 
to help disadvantaged people become more self-sufficient, had overall management 
responsibility for this effort. P/PV was responsible for site selection, technical as- 
sistance in program design and implementation, and research and evaluation. 

Research findings from the pilot program have encouraged P/PV to proceed with 
a fuU^ale national demonstration that will operate in six sites starting in June 
1985. P/PV concluded that the STEP model iustifies further experimentation, to 
affirm findings that the model was successful in generating significant academic 
gains, to test a strengthened Ufe^ planning component for which research found mdi- 
cations, but not conclusive evidence, of effectiveness, and to assertain the long-term 
impacts of this kind of intervention. 

The lessons and recommendations that emerged from the summer pilot have been 
used to make adyustments in the model for its national demonstration phase. Prxy 
gram operations will include two waves of participants, each involved in a two 
summer program (1985-86 and 1986-87) with follow-up during the school year in be- 
tween; research operations will continue for an additional five years. 

For the 1984 pilot, STEP received public and private support from both local and 
national sources. Of these sources, funds from the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) and the Ford Foundation were majox elements. All three sites were able to 
augment these funds with local resources. 



In its pilot phase, STEP focused on attaining those objectives thu^ could be ob- 
served within the course of a single summer. Among them were: 

increasing the academic achievement of participants in reading and math or 
stemming summer learning losses in these areas; 

increasing participants* ability to make responsible decisions about sexual behav 
ior, thus reducing the likelihood of teenage pregnancy; and 

increasing participants' career awareness. 

The program model remains essentially the &ame in the national demonstration, 
but research objectives include assessment of more varied and longer-term out- 
comes. 

Target population 

^ STEP targets low income youth, ages 14 and 15. Members of this age group are 
likely to be more responsive to remedial efforts lhan they are at later ages, are 
making the critical transition between junior and senior high school, are interested 
in obtaining jobs but are too young to compete successfully with older ^outh, and 
are reaching the threshold of risk for becoming teenage parents. To qualif> for pai 
ticipation in STEP, participants must have significant educational deficiencies and 
be economically disadvantaged. 

The treatment 

Four separate but related componen* comprise the STEP treatment— remedi- 
ation, work experience, life planning ana social support. Participants in STEP are 
eligible for two summers* participation in a program combining the first three of 
these components. The fourth, the social support component, occurs during the 
school year and provides a bridge between the two summers. 

In the pilot, the total number of hours available in the summer program ranged 
from 180 to 240 divided Into two roughl> equal segments comprised of classroom in 
struction arid Wurk experience. Generally, youth \,ere compensated for their partici- 
pation in both components of the program at the same rate as participants in the 
Summer Youth Employment Program —usually minimum wage. 

Because STEP is being proposed as an alternative to the regular SYEP, outcomes 
f'l youth who participate in STEP are contrasted with outcomes for a similar grouo 
of youth who receive onl> the summer work experience and income traditionally 
provided by SYEP. 

The remediation component provides 90 hours of basic skills instruction, priman 
ly In reading and math, with the aim of producing gains, or, at least, decreasing the 
losses usually experienced over the summer months. The STEP model calls Sfor a 
remediation curriculum that is individualized, self paced and competency -based. 
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Work experience is provided through SYEP and most STEP participants are 
therefore likely to be employed in entry level jobs in the clerical, maintenance, and 
parks and recreation fields. 

The life planning component presents a curriculum aimed at developing responsi- 
ble socio! and sexual attitudes and behavior among participating youth. This seg- 
ment covers such topics as decisioii making, workplace I>ehavior, job equality issues, 
the consequences of teenage parenting and a variety of ways to avoid pregnancy, 
abstinence among them, "nia curriculum, developed by the Center for Population 
Options under contract to P/PV, runs approximately 18 hours, using lectures, dis^ 
cussions, field trips, role-plays, films and outside speakers. 

The social support component seeks to ensure that participating youth maintain 
gains achieved during the summer, continue academic acnievement during the 
school year and return to STEP the subsequent summer. 

Site selection and development 
The criteria for pilot fiite selection included: 

interest in, or previous experience with, programs integrating academic remedi> 
ation and work experience in summer youth employment programs; 

willingness to cooperate with the key research requirements of the program— the 
recruitment of 500 SYEP applicants, to be randomly assigned to experimental and 
control group conditions; and 

the ability to develop and implement the program within a relatively short time. 

Boston and Pinellas County, Florida were selected to conduct the pilot. Baltimore, 
which already had a well developed program design that varied from the P/PV 
model, was mc'uded because it provided another opportunity to observe a test of 
STEP*8 basic concepts. However, because it lacked random selection and a control 
group, and was restricted to 14 year olds, the Baltimore site does not contribute 
fully to the analysis of program impacts. 

The research design 

The two mfgor components of the design are an implementation analysis and an 
Impuct analysis. The implementation a-ialysis attempts to delineate early program 
lessons by describing the processes involved in the planniri^, coordination and im- 
plementation of STEP. The impact analysis examines thb short-term effects of STEP 
on its participants in the specific areas uf academic performance, employment-relat- 
ed attitudes and behaviors, and the development of responsible social and sexual at- 
titudes and behavior. 

The total pilot sample included 950 youth. The Boston pilot included 517 partici- 
pants. 257 in the treatment group and 260 in the control group. Pinellas County 
served a vOtal of 359 participants, 180 treatments and 179 controls. Baltimore had a 
treatment group only, of 74 youth. The primary analysis sample included 760 youth. 

The primary measure of academic performance is the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test (MAT),^a test of achievement in math and reading. The SYEP application form 
and a P 'FV baseline questionnaire are the sources foT demographic characteristics 
of the sample and for pretest measures of a number of program-relevant attitudes, 
knowledge and behavior. Other data include program timesheets and a follow-up 
questionnaire. 



The experience to date has been encouraging. The 1984 summer pilot has shown 
that, in general, STEP works. First, it seems to have worked operationally. The 
Bhuft ptiriod available fur site development and program planning notwithstanding, 
operators were able to pui inUj place a program that m most instances delivered the 
treatment, pretty much as designed, to the target population. 

Similarly, STEP appears to have attained a measure of success in achieving for its 
participants some of the impacts intended. Participants made significant gains in 
basic academic skills and achieved some improvements with respect to their knowl- 
edge of job opportunities, contraception and the burdens of teenage parenting. 

Program implementation 

AcademL rtmedtattron. The content, format and amount of academic remediation 
varied substantially from elte to aite and. In Boston, among individual work* remedi- 
ation sites. In addition, there were variations In the amount of computer-assisted 
instruction available at the sites. Although there may have been differences in per- 
ceived ease of implementation, none of these approaches was clearly more effective 
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than any of the others in attaining learning gains. STEP participants attained 
learning gains regardless of which approach they followed. 

The life planning component ~Bem&rkab\y few problems were encountered in im- 
plementation P/PV had developed a pre£:ribed curriculum that sites were asked to 
adopt more or less wholesale. All life planning instructors attended a training ses- 
sion that familiarized them with course content and helped them anticipate difficult 
uestions and situations. In addition* some received limited technical assistance 
uring the summer. 

It became very clear that, given their level of sexual experience, ignorance of 
niethods of contraception and failure to practice contraception, this target popula- 
tion is greatly in need of the fertility related aspects of the life planning component. 
Participation in STEP has, in many cases, brought to these youth their firet system- • 
a tic exposure to sex education and family planning instruction. 

The work experience compnonent was also implemented smoothly, mirroring 'n 
njost respects the work experience provided for youth participating in the Summer 
Youth Employment Program. Significantly, program operators did not experience i 
problems developing half-day jobs. 

Participant responses to individual program components were generally positive, 
but the number of youths saying they would definitely like to return for a second 
summer was disappointing- End of -summer projections are not necessarily accurate 
predictions of whether a youth will return the second summer (particularly given 
limited job opportunities), but they are early warning signals. 

Program impacts 

Life planning. At the end of the summer, participants had sxgnifiaintly greater 
knowledge of birth control information than did members of the control group. In 
addition, they had a better appreciation of the conseauences of adolescent parent- 
hood than did controls. However, many studies of adolescent sexual behavior have 
found improvements in birth control knowledge cuupled with a lack of improvement 
in contraceptive utilization. For this reason, it is important that the life planning 
component be strengthened in ways that would increase its impact on participants 
sexual and contraceptive behavior. 

STEP also attempted to raise participant consciousness of the world of work. One 
project goal is to influence some young women Lo con&ider following careers in areas 
not traditionally female. It appears, however, that STEP wa^ not successful in this 
aim At follow up, only male participants in the Pinellas County program had iden- 
tified greater numbers of careers appropriate for women. 

Academic performance. -The remediation/work experience mix that the STEP 
treatment delivers was very successful in improving participants' basic skills, as 
measured by scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT), Considering the 
net impact of treatment gains and control group lasses, STEP participants increased 
their basic skills substantially beyond what they would be in the absence of the pro^ 
gram Participants increased their reading levels by just under one full grade equiv- 
alent in Pinellas County, and more than one and one-half grade equivalents in 
Boston In math, youths gained half a grade in Pinellas County, and more than one 
grade in Boston If grade equivalents changes are calculated on the basis of treat- 
ment scores alone, gains ranged from a non-significant .2 of a grade in math in Pin- 
ellas to a significant .8 of a grade in math in Boston. Reading gains fell between 
these points. 

Given work experience alone, disadvantaged young people who participated in the t 
Summer Youth Employment Progran did earn income and became acquainted m\h 
the world of work. However, they suffered sizable losses in the basic skills that 
could increase their value to employers. Control group youths in Boston and Pinel- 
las County showed losses in reading and math skills over the c,ummer. In Boston, » 
these losses were statbtically significant. 

Implications for the full demonstration 

While the bulk of the evidence is encouraging, there were a number of findings 
that represent causes for concern. 

First, there was an unevenness in the quality of the remediation component as it 
was implemented at the sites. It is too early to know how stable the academic im- 
pacts are. Once participants and controls return to their regular school environ- 
ment, summer impacts could dissipate. Or, it may be that the olwerved impacts are 
driven by the losses experienced bi a group of control youths who, unlike treatment 
youths» have no motivation to perform well on the post-test. The remediation compo- 
nent itself must be strengthened if it is to result in lower dropK)ut rates. But, from a 
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research perspective, it is also important to motivate the control group to take the 
post-test seriously. 

Second, although few participants said that they definitely would not want to 
return for a second simuner, the importance of maintaining a high level of partici- 
pation makes this a serious concern. The program continuation rate from one 
summer to the next must be substantial if STEP is to be effective in reducing high 
school drop-out rates. 

Third, evidence regarding the difficulty of changing fertility-related behavior 
sounds a cautionary note for STEP: this is a difficult area m which to achieve 
change Even if it proves possible to achieve significant improvements in academic 
performance, as the data suggest, such achievement may all go for naught if signifi- 
cant numbers of these youth are involved in e arly p r^anpy and child-rearing. 
» [Copies of the full research report on the STEP pilot experience are available 

from P/PV at a pre-paid cost of $10.00.] 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mn Smith. 
' At this time I would like to ask Mr. Williams, do you have any 

questions? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller, I appreciate your support of the 90-percent level 
funding component. We, too, think that that is a necessary thing to 
do through the authorization process rather than always trying to 
patch it through the appropriations process. The Appropriations 
Committees tell us they will no longer bail us out and correct this 
problem. It is going to continue to be relatively level funding. We 
are going to have to do it through authorization. So, my bill, as you 
noted, attempts to do that. 

You mention in your testimony on page four, quoting, we oppose 
mandatory basic and remedial training for all summer youth par- 
ticipants as required by H.R. 1090. 

My bill mandates the educational component for each of the 
service delivery areas but does not mandate it for every participant 
within those areas. Is that more nearly what you would support? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. Flexibility to the local program, I think, is 
what we are talking about, so that those that have need for the re- 
medial training could experience it. I think that is really what we 
are asking for in our support for that bill. 

^ Mr. \ViLLiAMS. I^agree with that. That is what I have tried to do 
in the bill. If it isn't clear enough, we will make it clear; but that is 
my intention. 

You also mention on page five: We strongly oppose the provision 
which requires the Private Industry Council to come up with 
matching funds to support the training component. But you have 
t also expressed opposition to H.R. 1722 because it provides addition- 
^ money. So, the question is, where are we going to find the money 
if the PICs won't come up with it and we don't want the Federal 
^ Govemment--or at least the Federal Government won't appropri- 
ate any additional money? 

Mr. Miller. Well, it seems to me that, if the service delivery 
areas were asked to include in their planning strategy some reme- 
dial training, that they would do the best they could to come up 
with that. And it seems to me that, if there was some indication 
from your part that you would be interested in how this might be 
accomplished, I would think that our association could interrogate 
a number of the SDAs to see to what extent they could participate 
in making that planning a reality. 
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Mr. WiLUAMS. Let me take a moment to just encourage you to do 
that. Let me make that request of you. And I would appreciate it if 
you would encourage NACO to pursue that for us and get back to 
us. That would be a good help. 

Finally, Mr. Miller, let me just comment. I can't resist comment- 
ing, after having worked 4 months on this budget, as a member of 
the Budget Committee. I know that NACO is for a freeze. You 
mentioned it again in your testimony. But with all deference to 
NACO*s politick and policy savvy, and I think you have it in abun- 
dance, I think you m^e a bad mistake when you support a freeze. 
Now, it's all moot anyhow because neither the Hoixse nor Senate 
has frozen. So, perhaps I am going over some groimd that has been 
plowed. 

But let me make this point with you. When you freeze the Feder- 
al budget, you provide the Pentagon with $40 billion during the 
next 2 years. And the tradeoff that NACO gets is that revenue 
sharing dies next October. That is what a freeze does, in my opin- 
ion, because you can't get the President to sign a revenue sharing 
bill. So, a freeze simply locks in the present inequities. 

I don't mean to pick on you, but I think NACO has made a bad 
mistake. I wanted to say it to somebody, and you happened to be 
sitting in front of me. 

Mr. Miller. I would accept your comment. 

Mr. WnxiAMS. Thank you. 

Ms. Strumpf, you mentioned in your testimony your support for 
appropriate research on the results that we get from the education- 
al component. I have a research component in my legislation. But 
did I understand that you object to the use of the 6-percent techni- 
cal assistance money for the use of this -xlucational component? 

Ms. Strumpf. The use of the educational component or the use of 
the research or 

Mr. Williams. We use some of that 6-percent money for the pro- 
gram. 

Ms. Strumpf. I don t think that I would say that I object to the 
use of the 6-percent money, but I think that it may be more appro- 
priate to focus on the 8-perceiit money and the chapter 2 money 
because of the way the 6-percent money is set up in many States to 
be used as an incentive after prograi-i outcomes or based on per- 
formance, so that it is hard to thmk about how to set it up at the 
front end to give it out to people to do it first. 

After a first program year cycle it might work. So, it is not an 
objection to the 6 percent. It's just an expiration of 8 percent in 
chapter 2 money, education funds. 

Mr. Williams. I would appreciate it if you would take a look 
when you have an opportunity at page eight of my bill, which is 
the assessment section and then work with us some on how we 
might improve that assessment research section of th3 bill. 

Thank you very much, Mr.' Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

I thank the panel for coming forth. As you can see, there is a 
need here for communication. We might be able to improve this 
bill and make it acceptable to enough people in order to get it 
pasced. I think it is an important bill, and it should be passed. 
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I think, from my own background and experiences with my dis- 
trict, we need to do this for those people that need those basic 
skills. 

Thank you very much again for coming. I thank you. I hope you 
catch that plane. 
With that, we are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee was adjourned, subject 
to the call of the chair.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

Pheparkd Statement of the Navajo Nation 

Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to present testimony in support of 
H.R 1722 and H.R 1090. The Nav^o Trihe regards both bHls as being most vital to 
our people We recognize that education and employability are necessarily linked 
especially m areas where there exists high unemployment and high rates of school 
dropouts. 

The Navajo Tribe, through the Summer Youth Employment Program adminis- 
tered by the Division of L^r and by the Division of Youth Affairs, provides both 
earned mcome and work experience for Nav^'o youth during the summer months. 
We agree that these efforts need to be supplemented by educational programs pro- 
posed by H.R 1722 to remediate the serious academic deficits of our young people. 

The economic growth and development of any nation is directly influenced by the 
educational level of its citizens. In the Nav^'o Nation, the official unemployment 
rate hovers around 40%. This figure does not include the adults who are long-term 
unemployed who are excluded from official figures. The present economic growth 
mdex IS less than 2%. 

The Nav^'o Nation has a young population ^f 31,038, of whom 20% are between 
the ages of 14 and 24. Of the 3,000 Navajos giaduating from high school, approxi- 
mately 4% will pursue a postsecondary degree. The dropoat rate in the ffevajo 
Nation IS estimated at 16%. Numerical estimates show between 6,000 and 9,000 
high-school age Navajo youth out of school. Overall, more than 66% of the general 
population has less than a high achool education. 

♦v'^^JSP*^ those Navpjo young people who stay in school are equally unset- 
tlmg The academic achievement of our Nav^'o students as measured by scores on 
standardized achievement tests are unacceptably low. Figures for the 1982-83 school 
vear showed Navaio seniors achieving at approximately the 7.6 grade equivalent 
level m the BIA school system. Figures for the Arizona Public Schools for tiie 1983- 
M school year show Nav^o students achieving at approximately the 9.6 grade 
«iuivalent level We do not have comparable scores for the New Mexico Public 
bchoolB at vhe high school level. However, tests conducted in 1983-84 showed Native 
Amencan students m the 8th grade achieving at the 31st percentile on the total 
battery of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. Reading scores for this group 
were at the 26th percentile. 

The Nav^'o Nation has a commitment to improving this picture. Our young 
people must be prepared for the contemporary job market with appropriate academ- 
ic Skills ana knowledge. This requires supportive programs to develop their capabil- 
ity to achieve at an appropriate grade level. There are positive results have been 

^ achie\^ with students enrolled in P.L 93-638 contract schools and mission schoob 
located withm or near the Navajo Nation. However, these are the exception rather 
than the rule To broaden the positive educational experience to the majority of stu- 
dents, we welcome a large^e pn^am aimed at potential dropouts wlfio can bene- 

» V V?^/ supplemental remedial education program under H.R 1722: Summer 
\outh Educational Enhancement Act. 

The Nav^'o Nation wants to become a productive economic unit in the southwest 
region ot the United States. However, its economic growth and societal development 
can only be accomplished in concert with the increased educational attamment of 
Its citizens The Navaio Tnbe is prepared to make a commitment to develop pro- 
grams under H.R 1722 and H.R. 1090 and to focus its efforts on the educational 
deficiencies of youths participatmg in the Summer Youth Employment Program. 
The Navajo LhviBion of Labor, in coiy unction with the Nav^o Division of Education 
and the Division of Youth Affairs, administers the present DOL programs can mcor- 
porate progfams under H.R. 1722 and H.R. 1090. If enacted, these bills wUl make 
available exploration of intensive, alternative learning experiences which supple- 
^ ments the m-school experience. The opportunities for networking among the three 
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Tribal divisions and with other educational systems within the Navajo Nation are 
promising. 

Since NDOL has sought and received its own Service Delivery Area status under 
the JTPA, the incorporation of the Summer Youth Educational Enhancement Pro- 
gram into the existing Navjgo Summer Youth Employment and Training Program 
would be administratively simple and allow for * * *. 

In order to maximize the benefits from this proposed legislation, we recommend 
three amendments: (1) The law should specify that Indian tribes, such as the Navf^o 
Nation, which operate JTPA programs in a distinct Service Delivery Area, obtain 
funds under the "direct funding' mechanism. The law should make specific refer- 
ence to Indian tribes as eligible to receive funds directly under this act. This will 
allow for the direct Tribal administration of a Summer Youth Educational Enhance- 
ment Program. The direct funding arrangement would remove the necessity of seek- 
ing three separate grants through three state Departments of Education; (2) BIA 
schools should be specifically referenced in the act. The act speaks of state educa- 
tional agencies and local educational agencies. This may exclude BIA schools and 
their students from participation in the benefits of the act. This would be extremely 
unfortunate. What we ask is that language be specifically included in the legislation 
what would include all Navsgo students, regardless of whether thev are in public, 
BIA, contract or private schools and the language be specifically included in the bill 
allowing for tribal administration of the program. Navfyo students in BIA schools 
have even greater academic deficits than Navtyo students in public schools; (3) 
Indian reservations should share in any priority which may be given to trust terri- 
tories in the initial implementation of this bill and of H.R. 1090. As can be seen 
from the achievement and employment statistics given in this testimony, there is a 
serious problem with unemployment and a serious problem with underachievement 
within the Nav£no Nation. These two problems are clearly related to each other. 
Conversely, the Nav£yo Nation and other Indian nations cr nnot achieve the econom- 
ic development they need if they cannot raise the educational attainment level of 
their young people. In many ways the economic crisis in Indian country is an educa- 
tional crisis. We suggest that a mtyor remedial effort be launched to improve the 
wiucational achievement level of Indian students in the United States. The Navcgo 
Natiun firmly believes m educational advancement for all, especially for youths who 
through new skill and knowledge may enter the world of work on an even footing 
with the rest of society. We believe H.R. 1722 and H.R. 1090 will bring us closer 
toward this goal. 

The Nav£uo Nation strongly supports both bills and urges Congre^ to support leg 
islation that promotes investment in human capital development. 

On behalf of the Navajo Tribe, we thank you for the opportunity to share these 
concerns. 



This statement is submitted for the record in support of the Youth Employment 
Opportunity Wage Act of 1985 by the Retail Bakers of America. The Retail Bakers 
of America was founded 66 years ago, in 1918. The association is the official nation- 
al voice for the approximately 32,0lM) retail bakeries in America. The association in 
eludes two types of retail bakeries as members, single and multiple unit retail bak 
enes, including.doughnut shops, and instore supermarket retail bakeries. There are 
approximately 17,000 mdependent retail bakeries and almost 15,000 instore super 
market bakeries m the United States. The independent retail bakeries had more 
than $4 billion in sales in 1984, while the instore supermarket bakeries had approxi- 
mately $4.5 billion in sales. These unit and sales figures do not include specialty 
retail bakeries, such as cookie and crossiant shops.JSource. Bakerv Production and 
Marketing Magazine, Industry Trends, June, 1984 (Chicago, Illinois).] 

The typical retail bakery is a family-owned business which does approximately 
$216,000 worth of business a year, although the association does have a handful of 
members which gross over a million dollars a year in sales. The single retail bakery 
will employ between 16 and 25 people, both on a full and part time basis. 

Retail bakmg is labor intensive and employees must undergo a period of training 
before they can do manv jobs in a retail bakery, such as making up product or deco- 
rating bakery foods such as cakes and cookies. This is because the products sold in a 
retail bakery are made largely by handcraft methods, and in relatively small quan 
Uties, m response to a highly jparticularized demand. Also, almost by nature or defi 
ftjtion, retail bakeries specialize In the creation of customized, oftentimes one^f a 
kind bakery f^xnis, such as personalized birthday, wedding or other special occasion 
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This 18 one reason why a retail bakery requires well-trained and supervised em- 
ployees in certain positions, why retail baking is labor intensive; and why labor 
costs typically account for 30 to 45% of total operating costs (excluding the salaries 
of the bakery's owners). This is also why there is so much opportunity in retail 
baking, even for individuals who start at the very bottom or beginning of the busi- 
ness. 

RBA has supported and advocated special minimum wages for young and/or inex- 
perienced people for many years. For example, a panel of retail bakers testified 
before the Senate Labor Committee in 1981 and again in 1984 on another minimum 
wage bill, a proposal to amend section 14(b) of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
allow a special minimum wage equal to 75% of the current minimum to be paid to 
teenagers for a limited period. 

Today, RBA strongly supports and vigorously urges passage of the Youth Employ- 
ment Opportunity Wage Act of 1985 for the following reasons: 

1 It will provide an opportimity to employ people who may be very good candi- 
dates for future careers m the baking industry. RBA surveyed its members earlier 
this year on this bill As of June 01, 1986, 77% of respondents said they employed 
youths aged 16-19 throughout the school year. 10% supported the Youth Employ- 
ment Opportunity Wage Act, 52% of the respondents said that if such legislation 
were enacted, they would either hire youths aged 16-19 for the first time, or hire 
more youths. 

2, It will give employers a better opportunity to evaluate someone and to deter- 
mine, without a prohibitive investment, whether that person can fit into a perma- 
nent position within the bakery, 

3 It will create more jobs: it will give bakers a reason and the means to hire 
extra people whom the bakery would not otherwise employ. It will allow the baker 
to give someone a chance whom he would not otherwise hire because the labor costs 
would be too high, 

4 It will be much easier to use than existing legislation designed to spur employ- 
ment, such as sections of the Fair Labor Standards Act dealing with employment of 
students, learners and apprentices; the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, and the Job 
Training Partnership Act. This is because it permits the employment of any persons 
between the ages of 16 and 20, not just narrowly defined target" groups; and be- 
cause it does not require prior applications, pennits or certificates and does not 
entail any additional paperwork. 

5 The bill will obviously benefit the people who will be employed as a result of it 
in ways other than by providing some income. Work is a very positive experience, it 
enables one to learn responsibility, to experience success and failure, to learn what 
one is good at, and to manage money. The earlier young people have the opportuni- 
ty to gain these positive experiences for themselves through work, the better off 
they and society as a whole will be. 

6 It will benefit consumers. By enabling businessmen to hire extra people, it 
allows them to provide more services to their customers. For retail bakeries, this 
could mean trying now products that one has not had the time or resources to make 
before, it could mean providing additional services, such as extended hours, deliv- 
eries, more sales personnel to wait on customers, it could also mean enhancing the 
attractiveness of the bakery itself through additional maintenance work such as 
painting, landscaping, display work and equipment maintenance, 

7 This proposal will also have beneficial consequences for society as a whole. 
Many people today, because they cannot find work, are totaHly Ignorant of the work 
ethic, this results in apathy, selfirhness, laziness, indigence, idleness and mischief, 
all of which have very bad consequences for the nation and serve to weaken and 
undermine our society. 

Although a number of RBA members have made use of the targeted jobs tax 
credit, and have had very good experience with it, and have also used section 
1 4(bX4)GD) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which permits the employment of up to 
six full time students at 86% of the minimum wage, RBA is not aware of any bak- 
eries v/hich have used the job training partnership act. Quite frankly, most bakeries 
have stayed away from both the FLSA and the JTPA because they have no desire to 
make the government, in any form or arrangement, another partner, participant or 
manager in their businesses. 

Those which have used the targeted jobs tax credit report that it is hard to find 
people who qualify under the terms of the law. Despite the effort put into this 
project -including visits to schools -^nly a few applications for \oha are received. 
Thus, although some members do regard the targeted jobs tax credit very favorably, 
because it is a bottom line tax credit and does not Intrude the government into their 
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businesses, they note that despite their best efforts, the provision has a rather limit- 
ed utility. 

Aside from the statutory job programs, some bakeries have their own internal ap- 
prenticeship programs, the terms of which may be negotiated with the union, if one 
represents employees. The fact of the matter is, however, that so far as RBA ia 
aware, very few certificates of completion have been issued under this program. The 
main reason for this is that the program requires three and a half years to com- 
plete, which unfortunately appears to be too long for most of the people that apply 
for entry. Experience shows that many participants in the program are not stable, 
career oriented employees and therefore drop out before they can finish their train- 
ing. 

However, meu\y bakeries throughout this coimtry would certainly take advantage 
of the chance to hire young people at a starting wage of $2.50 an hour for the 
summer months. As the survey noted above indicates, many retail bakeries do hire 
summer help. At the same time, this would certainly not lead to tihe lavoff or dis- 
missal of older, regular, year-round employees. As business People, retail bakers find 
such an argument or fear baseless and hard to understand. Anyone who would at- 
tempt to replace experienced, year-round employees with untried novices who could 
work at the special wage for only five months would certa&ily ruin his business. 
After all, the difference between $2.50 for five months and $3.35 for five months is 
only about $700. While a $2.50 wage rate for the summer months would certainly 
make hiring an extra persoa or two an attractive and real option for many retail 
bakeries, RBA is certain tha^ it would not tempt them to displace any current em- 
ployees. When someone is hired, it is usuedly with the hope and expectation that 
that employee will be with the bakery for a long time. After all, the decision to hire 
that person and put him or her on the payroll a the same as an investment in that 
person, and sensible business people are al\fta>b anMuus and careful to protect their 
investments. 

There are several reasons why retail bakeries would most likely hire more people 
than otherwise if YEOW became law. 

The first is simply that $3.35 per hour, small as it seems standing alone, is just 
too much, when multiplied by 40 hours in a week and four weeks in a month and 
five months of the sim[imer, and when increased by the costs incurred in training by 
others, insurance, taxes and other benefits, for bakeries to pay to hire very many 
people who are young, who have never had a job, who may lack any job skills, and 
who may only work for one summer and then be gone. In the case of students who 
will return to school in the fall and may not be interested in working, or able to 
work part time during school, by the time the bakery has trained them, the summer 
Is over and they have lost the benefits that would have accrued to them after the 
training. In other words, the bakery has lost its investment. 

The cost of three employees at $3.35 per hour is $10.05 per hour; however, under 
YEOW, for only $10.00 an hour, five cents an hour less, a retail bakery could afford 
to hire and pay four qualified employees. This means that it could create one entire- 
ly new position that did not exist before, and take on one more employee whom^ it 
would not have hired otherwise. Thus, for every three employees at the r^lar min- 
imum wage, four people could be employed under the wage alio ved by YEOW. This 
proves that far from leading to a loss of jobs for some people, > EOW will actually 
result in the creation of more jol» for people who otherwise could not find work. 

This le^lation should not be seen as nothing more than a "gift", "free ride" or 
"windfall * for exploitative employers. If anything, this bill is a legislative gift or 
boon to its recipients, the individuals who are gomg to find work as a result of its ^ 
passage. After all, let us be frank about this, those who own their own businesses 
and employ others already have a source of livelihood and income. Much as they 
might wish to do more with their businesses and for customers by hiring more em- 
ployees, the simple fact is that they are already accomplishing much and providing • 
much with what they have. In this sense, then, the passage of YEOW is hardly a 
matter of life or death to retail bakers. 

But to the potentially hundreds of thousands of young people who otherwise 
would not find work this summer or next or perhaps for years, but who would see 
an expansion in the \oh market if emplo3[er8 were permitted to pay them a little 
hs3, for a short period of time, this legislation could be of incalculable value. 

Work gives a sense of mission, purpose and importance to life so fundamental and 
compelling that we virtually identify who we are by what we do. Indeed, it is not an 
exaggeration or misstatement of fact to say that work has a religious dimension ap> 
parent from the bible Itself. God himself is described as having rested from his 
'work" 5f creation and His first command to the human race in Genesis is to con 
quer the earth and subdue it, to be masters over the earth and have dominion over 
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it And many of the sayings of Jesus deal with the subject of work. Inherent in the 
meaning of "vocation" is the idea of work as fulfilling the will of God [Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary (1976 edition) gives as the first definition of this 
word "a summons from God to an individual or group to undertake the obligations 
and perform the duties of a particular task or function in life."] 

Psychologists say that one of the three m06t traumatic experiences people can 
ever have in life is the loss of a job. The newspaper stories and photographs of hun- 
dreds or thousands of people lining up outside of new plants literally a day or two 
before interviewing day demonstrate that this is so. Indeed, a New York Times story 
last year carried a front-page photograph of police . . bringing down a 16-year-old 
youth who threatened to jump from the fifth-floor height of a crane . , The cap- 
tion quoted a police officer as saying . . the youth . . . was crying that he had 
lost his job as a wallpaperer." Nor is it only the high-paying or "glamorous" or "im- 
portant" kinds of jobs which give meaning to people's lives, even the "humblest" 
jobs do the same thing. 

It follows, therefore, that one of the greatest gifts or benefits one person can give 
or another can receive is the chance to work. It is in this sense that legislation such 
as the Youth Employment Opportunity Wage Act of 1985 is far more important to 
potential employees than it is to existing employers, who after all already have 
work, enough and plenty, to do. 

Moreover, work is not only important to the individual, but it is also important to 
society and to civilization itself. It is common historical knowledge that from the 
time of ancient Rome to this very day, whenever great masses of people find them- 
selves idle and unable to work, despite their most strenuous efforts and strongest 
desires to do so, the nation to which they belong experiences upheaval, revolution, 
and eventual decline. 

For all these reasons, then, and for all these elements of our society-~employers, 
would-be employees and the citizens generally—legislation such as YEOW ought to 
be enacted into law. 

The Retail Bakers of America promises that if this bill becomes law, it will do 
everything it can to educate its members as to its provisions and to advise and en- 
courage them to use the law by hiring new and additional employees under its pro- 
visions RBA fully understands and appreciates that if this bill becomes law, it will 
be up to its friends, advocates and supporters to prove it a success. 

We all deserve the promise this legislation holds out 
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